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THIS ONE 1S QUITE INTERESTING. 
THE FIRST EVER PIPELINE 
INTO A BRITISH AIRPORT. 
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Three facts worth remembering: 

(1) Shell-Mex and B.P. built the first 
ever pipeline into a British airport. 
(2) With the new pipeline, which can 
deliver fuel at the rate of 30,000 gallons 
per hour, Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd are 
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uniquely equipped to handle every 
possible demand for aviation fuel at 
London airport. (8) The Shell-Mex 
and B.P. Ltd pipeline helps to relieve 
traffic congestion on the roads to and 
from the Airport. 
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- Portrait of the Week— 


THE BERLIN CRISIS simmered on. There were more 
border incidents in the city. Russia accused the 
West of misusing the air corridors, in violation 
of the 1945 agreements, in order to allow ‘revan- 
chists, extremists, saboteurs and spies’ to enter 
West Berlin for subversive purposes. This charge, 
from a country not notoriously preoccupied with 
the 1945 or any other agreements, was thought 
to herald a serious threat to Western communica- 
tions with Berlin. Meanwhile the West made 
noises suggesting a note would shortly be sent to 
Moscow proposing talks later this month—with 
or without France, which continued to drag its 
feet. A possible timetable began to take shape: 
September !7, West German elections; September 
19, opening of the UN General Assembly and 
meeting of Western foreign ministers; September 
25 or thereabouts. opening of East-West talks. 


* 


MR. MACMILLAN, on holiday in Scotland, made his 
own happy contribution to the relief of tension 
by announcing from the eighteenth fairway of 
Gleneagles Golf Course that ‘nobody is going to 
fight about Berlin. . . . I think it is all got up 
by the press.’ This collector’s piece of unflap- 
pability did not go down very well anywhere, 
least of all with the press and the West Berliners. 
English papers were distinctly peeved; as Le 
Figaro put it, ‘Sur le green de Gleneagles M. 
Harold Macmillan, en casquette et knickerbocker, 
sappuyant sur son “club,” laissait - tomber 
nonchalamment ce que le Sunday Pictorial 
appellait “une brique” (expression anglaise sig- 
nifiant gaffe).’ Got up by the press seemed, how- 
ever, a fair description of the alleged fuss in 
Wales about the German panzers, whose arrival 
in Pembrokeshire for training passed off calmly 
and even with expressions of friendliness from the 
local population 
* 


IN BRAZIL President Quadros, whose reforms had 
given promise of rescuing the economy and had 
had the support of President Kennedy, resigned 
and got on a slow boat to England. No one could 
agree whether he had been forced out by a com- 
bination of hostility by the propertied classes and 
State Department disapproval of his cordial rela- 
tions with Cuba, or whether he was hoping to 
canvass popular support and return with a bigger 
mandate. Vice-President Joao Goulart, who was 
on his way back from a visit to China, was named 
as his successor, but the Army, which took over 
the government, said it would not allow Senhor 
Goulart back into the country. There was violence 
in many parts of Africa. Race rioting broke out 
in Oran, several Moslems being lynched by a 
crowd of young Europeans returning from the 
funeral of a murdered European boy. In Katanga 
UN forces began to round up foreign military 
personnel and arranged to repatriate them. In 
Lusaka, Mr. Mennen Williams, the American 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, 
was punched on the jaw by a white Rhodesian. 
African saboteurs were active in the Copperbelt. 
The Times, faithfully on cue, announced that the 
first need was to restore order—a clarion call 
sounded in every colonial emergency for the last 
forty years—but that at the same time, of course, 
one must have every sympathy with Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda. Mr. Kaunda, in Oxford for a conference 
on Tensions in Developing Countries, asked for an 
official inquiry into tensions in Northern 
Rhodesia. Mr. Macmillan said he saw no need. 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S credit squeeze made itself felt 
in a rise in unemployment, which was above the 
seasonal norm; there were more dismissals in 
the motor and refrigerating industries. The ETU 
decided not to fight the TUC in the courts; as 
Mr. Frank Foulkes put it, the union had no inten- 
tion of ‘taking legal action against any working- 
class body in this country.” Mr. Frank Haxell, 
the former General Secretary of the ETU, got 





a job rigging the lights at the Mermaid Theatre. 
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DUMPING 


sige it was announced on Tuesday, is to 
ask GATT to regulate butter imports ‘to 
secure a proper relationship between supply and 
demand by a reduction in the quantities of 
dumped or subsidised butter offered for import 
into the UK.’ 

But what are the proprieties in this relation- 
ship? We undersell: you subsidise exports: they 
are dumpers—or so the formula has been for 
many years. Only last week, when the Tunnel 
Portland Cement Company announced that they 
had put in a request to the Minister of Power to 
import cheap coal from Poland, the automatic 
reaction was that this would be unfair, because 
the price of Polish coal is kept artificially low for 
exports—in other words, it is being dumped. Yet 
this is precisely what the National Coal Board is 
doing itself. It sells coal on the Continent, where 
it can, at prices anything up to a third lower than 
those which it charges to industry at home. 

This can be criticised as hypocrisy; but the 
more serious charge against the policy of dump- 
ing British coal, while declining to be dumped 
against, is that it reveals a lack of economic 
common sense. The future prosperity of Britain, 
Ministers never tire of informing us, depends on 
industry stepping up its capacity to export; and 
this in turn must depend on its ability to keep 
down costs, One of the reasons given for the 
Chancellor's Pause, for example, has been the 
fear of Britain pricing herself out of markets 
abroad through excessive wage increases. But if 
this argument is justified, as it obviously is, then 
it should also apply to all other unnecessary 
production costs—and the price of fuel is one of 
them. 

On the face of it, the country’s present fuel 
policies are illogical to the point of absurdity. At 
home, the Government claps a heavy tax on 
alternative fuels in order to protect the coal 
industry, forcing British industry to pay mount- 
ing fuel costs and thereby reducing their export 
potential. Abroad, the Government allows the 
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National Coal Board to sell at reduced rates to 
foreign industrialists, thereby helping them to 
undercut their British rivals. If the Government 
was determined on a policy of gradual economic 
suicide, it could hardly choose a more effective 
method. 

So far, admittedly, Britain has been shielded 
from the worst effects of this competition by the 
fact that the Six have had their own rickety coal 
industries to worry about, too. But gradually 
opinion in Europe has been shifting away from 
the old policies of protecting coal towards the 
new cheap-fuel trend initiated by what the 
Italians call ‘the hydrocarbon revolution’—the 
exploitation of resources of cheap fuel, natural 
gas and oil, for the benefit of industries which are 
not dependent upon coal; and for those that are, 
such as the steel industry, a search for the 
cheapest coal available — which, ironically, 
usually comes from America. 

At the same time, too, the Six have been doing 
their best to reorganise their coal industry, with 
particular emphasis on transporting coal more 
cheaply from mine to factory. Britain used to 
have a big advantage here in the past, with so 
many of her coalfields conveniently adjacent to 
harbours; the Ruhr and the Saar were far from 
the sea. But now, the discrepancies are less 
marked. 

If Britain is to enter the Common Market, 
then (and even if she is not), we will need to 
reassess our fuel policies to enable industry to 
compete with rivals on reasonably level terms. 
This will mean taking a very different attitude to 
coal. The NCB, too, will have to learn to com- 
pete. The NCB can do so, as there is plenty of 
good quality coal at competitive prices (though 
British industrialists cannot get it); but it will 
mean abandoning protection, and closing down 
pits which become uneconomic as a result, And 
after years in which the coal industry has come 
to regard the Government as its sworn protector, 
this is not going to be easy. 
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ITH any luck, and a lot of cool heads, the 

action of the United Nations forces in 
Katanga might turn out to be the first real stroke 
of good fortune the hapless Congo has had since 
it received ‘independence.’ With Lumumba dead, 
and Mr. Tshombe seemingly resigned at last 
to co-operation, if only with force majeure, the 
Way appears at last open to any men of good 
will who may be left in the area to start picking 
up the pieces. The Congo’s ‘bone in the throat’ 
was not so much Mr. Tshombe’s separatism, 
which in any case seemed to be waning—left 
a little longer, he might well have come round 
to more or less complete agreement with the 
government of Mr. Adoula—as the intransi- 
gence of the (mainly Belgian) freebooters who 
officered his army, and who appeared, to judge 
from their activity before and since the United 
Nations resolution of last February, to be deter- 
mined that no settlement of any kind that 
allowed the Congolese a possibility of a peace- 
ful transition to real independence would be 
permitted if they could possibly prevent it. Nor 
is it difficult or fanciful to see in their behaviour 
the determination of some Belgians to save as 
much as they could from the terrible wreck for 
which they themselves were originally respon- 
sible. There is not very much hope, as a matter 
of fact, that the Congo, as an independent State, 
will ever be truly viable; but without the 
assistance which the province of Katanga would 
give to its economy, there would be no hope 
at all. 

The United Nations representative who or- 
dered the action under which some at any rate 
of the non-Congolese officers in Katanga have 
been disarmed and are to be deported will 
inevitably be criticised for high-handedness. But 
if reports of his ultimatum to Mr. Tshombe sug- 
gest some peremptoriness, it is clear, from the 
fact that Mr. Tshombe abandoned his warlike 
threats as soon as the action started and none 
of the men concerned offered any resistance, 
that it must have been carried out with the 
greatest coolness and tact. 
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What now? Nothing but the long, slow climb 
for the whole country back to a minimum stan- 
dard of law and order prevailing throughout it, 
and after that an advance to a free and de- 
veloping society. The United Nations in the 
Congo has suffered some appalling reverses, has 
made some bad mistakes and has received 
hostile comment even from some quarters 
which might have been expected to be more 
sympathetic, or at any rate more sensible. But 
if ‘the UN’s first colony’ does in fact survive, 
and not merely survive but thrive, it will be a 
very great and hopeful achievement brought off 
in the face of terrifying odds. 


On the Slide 


fs situation in Northern Rhodesia is de- 
teriorating more slowly than might have been 
feared only a few weeks ago, but it is deteriorat- 
ing none the less surely for all that. Although the 
moderate, peaceful and democratic nature of 
many nationalist, particularly African national- 
ist, leaders has in recent years occasionally been 
exaggerated, there is no doubt that the picture 
of Mr. Kenneth Kaunda as an essentially 
moderate and peaceful man, striving to prevent 
violence and breakdown, is accurate. But he is 
in the position of a man who is trying to pass 
through the turnstiles in a peaceful and orderly 
fashion when the crowd behind starts to push; 
sooner or later he will either be forced to start 
pushing himself, or be swept aside in the rush. 
Nobody would call Ferhat Abbas the most 
moderate, let alone peaceful, of nationalist 
leaders, yet he has now been pushed aside, as 
leader of the Algerian nationalists, by men more 
violent and more uncompromising than himself. 
Will the lesson be learnt farther south? 

The fact is, the proposed new Northern 
Rhodesian constitution is—quite apart from any 
criticisms that may be levelled against it on the 
grounds of justice and equity and the fulfilment 
of promises—unworkable in practice. The voting 
provisions are unintelligible, and even if they 
were not they are such as to preclude any co- 
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operation from the Africans. It may be argued 
that the co-operation of the Africans is unneces- 
sary while there is sufficient force to deal with 
their opposition. But unless the Northern 
Rhodesian Government, and the British Govern- 
ment, are content to see the territory degenerate 
into a cross between Kenya at the height of the 
Emergency and the police state that the Devlin 
Commission found in Nyasaland, it is a short- 
sighted view. Nyasaland is on the very thres- 
hold of independence; Kenya only a pace behind. 
There should be evidence enough that history 
will not keep still at the bidding of Sir Roy 
Welensky 

But what to do? There may be no chance of 
the ironically-named ‘Macleod’ plan _ being 
scrapped, but it should surely not be beyond the 
ingenuity that lies to hand in those who will have 
to administer it, to devise some means of enabling 
Mr. Kaunda to persuade the crowd behind him 
to accept it. It can t> made ‘more flexible’; or 
‘unforeseen difficulties’ can be removed before it 
is put into operation; or it can be ‘simplified.’ 
There are many men skilled in the uses of 
euphemism in African politics, but whatever the 
euphemism employed the reality behind it must 
be some form of concession to African opinion. 
It may not go as far as the concessions suggested 
by Sir John Moffatt, but concession there will 
have to be, if any kind of peaceful future for the 
territory is to be assured. Otherwise, any day 
now, Mr. Kaunda will find himself back in gaol; 
and what then can stop the crowd behind him 
from rushing the gates? 


Identification Parade 


fn scientific investigation of crime has made 
enormous advances in the last few years; it 
is a pity that the investigation of the causes of 
crime has, largely owing to the lack of funds 
available, been forced to lag behind. But there 
are dangers in the growing assumption that 
science, because of its great successes in detec- 
tion, can answer all the problems connected with 
the criminal investigation. And the dangers grow 
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when it is not so much science that is regarded as 
the cure-all, as pseudo-science. The ‘breathalyser’ 
fiasco is a case in point; and now we may have 
another in the ‘identi-kit.. The dreadful murder 
last week on the A6 has been followed by the 
police issuing two pictures, built up by this de- 
vice, of a man they think may be able to help in 
their inquiries. One of the pictures was made by 
the ‘identi-kit’ with the aid of the injured woman 
in the case; the other by the same method 
from statements made by other witnesses. But 
the most brief examination of the two portraits 
shows scarcely a detail of the man’s features 
common to both of them. Hair (style, colour and 
extent), mouth, chin, jaw, eyes, eyebrows, ears— 
the two pictures might be not only of two 
different men, but of two men totally dissimilar 
in appearance. 

But what else can be expected? The fallibility 
of human memory, together with the impos- 
sibility of convincing most people of it, is one of 
the biggest handicaps to criminal investigation, 
and the ‘identi-kit’ must depend, after all, on the 
memory of the witness being questioned. (There 
is a complicating factor here, of course; the 
woman was still gravely ill when she was 
questioned, which must understandably have 
affected her ability to remember exact details. 
But this might be regarded as an additional 
reason for the police to refrain from issuing the 
picture.) As a result, whether the man the police 
want to see is found or not, a number of men 
who have no knowledge of the killing wiil be 
looked at askance by their neighbours and per- 
haps will be subjected to the unpleasant exper- 
ience of police questioning—if not of even more 
serious unpleasantness; and if the man is found, 
whatever the claims made, it seems hardly likely 
that it will be because two entirely different pic- 
tures of a man who may turn out to look like 
neither have been published in every newspaper 
in the land. Anything which helps to reduce crime 
without over-compensating harmful effects is to 
be welcomed; but we should not jump too readily 
at any fancy device which appears with a 
reputation and too little evidence to support it. 


Quadratic Equations 


OMING so soon after the ending of the Pan- 

American meeting at Punta del Este, the 
resignation of President Quadros of Brazil will 
not help President Kennedy’s plans for aid to 
Latin America, which that conference in- 
augurated, The President’s resignation appears 
to have been forced by a coalition of politicians 
and generals who objected to his reception of 
Major Guevara (to whom he had also given the 
highest Brazilian decoration), as well as to his 
foreign policy of closer links with Russia and 
China, Theoretically, according to the: Brazilian 
constitution, the President should be succeeded 
by the Vice-President, Senhor Joao Goulart, but 
he has the disadvantage both of being abroad (he 
was visiting China at the time of the crisis) and 
also of being still more closely associated with a 
Left-wing foreign policy than the President. The 
Minister of War, Marshal Odilio Denys, has dec- 
lared himself opposed to his return and has said 
that ‘the hour has come for Brazil to choose be- 
tween democracy and Communism,’ so that there 
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seems little chance of any peaceful occupation of 
the presidential palace by Senhor Goulart. In 
fact, despite various attempts at mediation (in- 
cluding a suggestion that presidential government 
should be changed into government by Prime 
Minister), a trial of strength is preparing which 
will polarise many of the deepest divisions in 
Latin American politics. 

The complication of Brazilian politics is well 
illustrated by the fact that Senhor Goulart, now 
regarded as the standard-bearer of Communism, 
used to be Minister of Labour in the adminis- 
tration of Getulio Vargas (who has often been 
called a Fascist) and is now spoken of as Vargas’s 
‘spiritual heir.’ In fact, in Latin America reform- 
ing regimes often take on an indeterminately 
totalitarian air usually accompanied by a certain 
degree of anti-Americanism. In present-day con- 
ditions this latter feature will express itself by 
the seeking of closer relations with the Com- 
munist bloc, and the arbitrary and the demagogic 
character of such a regime will probably get it 
disliked by democratic politicians and part of the 
liberal intelligentsia. This, however, does not 
necessarily mean that Senhor Goulart or any 
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other Latin American reformer is necessarily a 
Communist in his home policies, though it does 
mean that his activities abroad are likely to be 
unwelcome in Washington—especially since the 
announcement of the re-establishment of 
Brazilian diplomatic relations with Moscow came 
just after the granting of an American loan of 
two thousand million dollars. But what the State 
Department must now ask itself is whether it 
would be wise to take sides in the new struggle 
developing in Brazil—a struggle which is, at least 
in part, the traditional quarrel between the coast 
and the interior. President Quadros’s resignation 
cannot solve anything, even if he is not replaced 
by Senhor Goulart. Brazil’s economic problems 
will still exist, and their solution, if it is delayed, 
can only arrive with more violence and more 
hostility to the US, which is already being 
blamed for these events by Moscow radio In 
these circumstances a prudent abstention seems 
the best American policy. The ‘charter’ of Punta 
del Este is the best hope for the future of democ- 
racy in Latin America, and to try to extract short- 
term gains from the present situation in Brazil 
would only diminish its usefulness, 


Unpacking after the Holidays 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


uncheerful situation. There is the Berlin crisis 
to share with the rest of the world, but for the 
French in particular the consequences of Bizerta 
and the ever more highly stacked problems of 
Algeria. There is also a pretty crop of internal 
difficulties, beginning with the insistence of the 
peasants on being citizens with prospects no less 
than those of fellow-Frenchmen in the towns— 
prospects of marriage amongst other things, for 
they point out that as things stand the girls 
decline to marry a countryman. 

The recent reshuffle of the Cabinet is indicative 
in several respects. As it stood, the Government 
was made by the President rather than the 
Premier. As it stands the ministers for foreign 
affairs, national defence, Algeria and finance (all 
unchanged) are essentially the President’s choice, 
but the prime minister has been allowed to have 
his way with the others. In other words, apart 
from acting as a general co-ordinator for the 
President, the prime minister is now in a position 
to exercise an effective vizierate for internal 
policy. He has replaced the former minister of 
agriculture with an energetic senator who had a 
formidable reputation as an effective prefect in 
difficult circumstances before he went into 
Parliament. He has replaced an_ ineffective 
minister for information with M. de la Maléne, 
who may be no more capable, but is at least a 
close political confidant, sharing with his master 
indeed the unpopularity he now enjoys in his 
own party, the Gaullist UNR. He has got rid of 
a scrupulous minister of justice, M, Michelet, 
with little political instinct, and essentially a 
President’s man, and of M. Leourt (one of the 
four MRP ministers), with whom he was con- 
stantly at loggerheads. He has created two sig- 
nificant junior ministries. One is for Internal 
Commerce, which is in fact an aspect of the 
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agricultural problem. French wholesale and 
retail trade is the least modernised aspect of the 
French economy, source of low prices to the 
farmer, high ones to the consumer and a breed- 
ing-place for the futile discontent that was once 
exploited by Monsieur Poujade. The other, that 
of Repatriation, is to prepare homes and careers 
for from a quarter to half a million Europeans 
from Algeria who must soon be expected in 
France if the President succeeds in bringing the 
Algerian problem anywhere near solution this 
winter, as he is resolute to do. 

It looks, therefore, as if M. Debré had given 
up all hope of being liked in the Assembly, but 
has at last convinced the President that to carry 
out his indispensable functions he must have the 
men that suit him in the jobs nearest to him. 
For already M. Debré has come off worst in a 
first conflict with Parliament. Parliament has 
taken advantage of the one privilege it enjoys 
under Article 16 which enables the President to 
assume overriding powers as he has done ever 
since the Algiers mutiny. While this article is be- 
ing used Parliament cannot be dissolved and it 
can sit when and for as long as it wishes. In spite 
of the prime minister’s protests the Assembly 
has decided to meet on September 12 to discuss 
farmers’ discontent instead of waiting for the 
ordinary session in October. The prime minister's 
retert has been to refuse the Government’s con- 
sent to any bill authorising increased expenditure 
and to warn the nation in a fatherly broadcast 
that he will be very firm in face of any agitation 
for measures that would upset the balance of the 
budget. 

President de Gaulle is at the moment the sub- 
ject of more criticism, even if not always per- 
sonally addressed, than at any time since he 
returned to office. While there are different 
opinions about his action at Bizerta itself five 
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weeks ago, it is very difficult to find anyone fo 
approve his tactics at, or rather not at, the UN 
General Assembly. Point after point went by de- 
fault in a debate which, the critics point out, was 
not the rough house that some UN Assemblies 
have been. Except for her two co-absentees, the 
Ivory Coast and the Niger republics, France was 
left alone with even such close confidants as 
Senegal and Madagascar voting against her. 
This isolation seems to be repeating itself in her 
relations with Britain and the United States over 
Berlin, What is the good of winning yourself 
an equal place in tripartite consultation if you 
then manceuvre yourself into the corner? That 
at least is the comment of a good many French- 
men, who shared the President’s resentment at 
being, as they believed, left out in the cold. 

Finally there is Algeria, where errors of the 
Fourth Republic form a mighty substructure for 
those committed more recently in an ill-advised 
application of an essentially sound policy. Here 
the new Algerian rebel government is a painful 
pointer to what cannot, or cannot any longer, be 
obtained. The new Algeria may well enter into 
specific contracts with the capitalist world, but 
it intends to be essentially a socialist and neutral 
country. It will not negotiate without the recogni- 
tion of the two vast Saharan departments as part 
of Algeria. It is most unlikely to accept the reten- 
tion by France of the naval base at Mers-el- 
Kebir. 

That is the situation, with the President 
committed to winding up the Algeria problem in 
the coming winter, and the European situation 
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forcing him to bring back as much as possible of 
the army to France. The French Government 
can try again to set up a more bourgeois 
Algerian executive in the hope that Algerians of 
more moderate opinions will fight to defend their 
moderation. Even though there may be a 
majority of moderates, they are most unlikely to 
be fighting moderates. At all events, why should 
the relatively small Algerian educated class be 
frightened of a regime modelled on Tito’s and 
Nasser’s, since they are sure of jobs under it? 
But meanwhile the French Government is re- 
sponsible for administering two great cities, with 
populations 50 per cent. European, and several 


Berlin 


From SARAH 


EVERAL things have now become clear about 

Berlin. The mildness and slowness of 
American reaction to August 13 make it clear 
that, whatever the words actually used by Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Chairman Khrushchev at 
Vienna in June, and between John McCloy and 
Nikita Khrushchev at Sochi, the move to seal 
hermetically the Berlin sector border was known 
about beforehand and the impossibility of 
countering it immediately was recognised. In 
plain English it was implicitly—perhaps even 
explicitly—agreed that the sectors should be 
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others with a large, confident European minority 
not yet dethroned. It has to do this with civil 
servants and policemen who are looking forward 
to employment by the ex-rebels if they are Mos- 
lems, or are sympathisers with the Algerian Euro- 
pean community from which they spring. If a 
referendum can be held at all, it will be a great 
achievement. It looks, indeed, as if the French 
authorities are moving into a zone of such diffi- 
culty that critics will be wise to remember thank- 
fully that theirs is the easier task of observing. 
These troubles will not dethrone President de 
Gaulle. They will only convince his fellow 
countrymen that they need him. 


Waits 
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closed and that America, and therefore the West 
Germans, would tolerate this move. It seems 
extremely unlikely that an implicit (or again, 
explicit) rider was not added to the effect that a 
decent arrangement for West Berlin would then 
be agreed, on condition that the rickety govern- 
ment in East Germany should be allowed to stop 
the flow of refugees and to keep its citizens in 
order by whatever means seemed good to them. 
The timing of the closure—before the famous 
Peace Treaty—may have surprised Western 
governments; the fact itself did not. 

To judge by the bewildered and confused 
immediate reactions of members of the Federal 
German Government, scattered from Bonn by 
the election campaign, the Germans had 
not been told. Or if they had, Chancellor 
Adenauer kept the unwanted news to himself. 
The statements of the Chancellor, in Bonn on 
August 13, on TV and in Berlin a week later, 
make it quite plain for those who imagine that 
Adenauer influences American policy, that he 
was toeing the American line whether he liked 
it or not. In one respect it is true, however, that 
Chancellor Adenauer has in the past influenced 
American policy; that is, in American and 
German agreement that the illusions of re- 
unification and non-recognition of the Oder- 
Neisse border should be kept alive out of 
respect for the feelings of the millions of Federal 
voters who originally came from east of the Elbe. 
But even this undoubted fact is probably more a 
common concern not to weaken the position of a 
strong, successful and popular government in 
West Germany than any pressure Adenauer 
directly put on the United States. 

Another thing that has quickly become clear 
is that either Khrushchev was insincere in his 
apparent agreement to work out a livabiz system 
of communications for West Berlin once the 
sector borders were closed, or that he cannot 
now control Ulbricht and the East German party 
who have smelled the sweet smell of success 
since August 13. 

Ulbricht moved quickly after closing off West 
from East Berlin, making it officially as well as 
actually almost impossible for German 
Westerners to go into East Berlin. The almost 
unbelievable insolence of his demand for an 
empty strip of 100 metres on the Western side 
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of the sector border ts only a tirst step. [here 
will be more. 

Either Walter Ulbricht is moving faster than 
the Russians and forcing the pace yn them by 
local actions. or he is acting under Russian orders 
as usual but in such a way that the Russians can 
say—and there are still people who will believe 
them if they say it—that he is acting without 
consultation With Marsha! Koniev in Potsdam 
and over twenty Red Army divisions in the East 
Zone (the exact number is in doubt; various 
‘experts’ have quoted diflerent figures but it was 
twenty-three divisions for years after the 1953 
riots and may be supposed not to be any less 
now) independent action by the SED chief seems 
unlikely. The Russians may have been reluctant 
to allow the hasty closing of the border and for 
Ulbricht to go as fast as he is going now, but they 
know about, and permit, his actions. This can 
only mean that the situation in the Soviet Zone 
(DDR) is even worse than was supposed; though 
it is probably nowhere near revolt, immediate 
measures have to be taken by the government to 
get the population under control before any 
possible economic measures by the West make 
the situation chaotic. 


There is feeling against economic sanctions in 
Great Britain and West Germany for straight 
commercial reasons. Dangerous and frightening 
though the military position is in Berlin . 
the trouble with firearms is that they are apt to 
go off but the Ulbricht demand which 
forced the Western garrison to man the sector 
border has one virtue. They make it clear, surely 
to the least cold-war-minded in the Western 
world, that whatever agreement we may think 
we have made with Khrushchev, it turns out 
not to have been an agreement at all, the moment 
we have done our part. Negotiations then start 
afresh, not from the former position but from the 
new and worse position and in a still weaker 
psychological atmosphere. It is shortsighted al- 
most to suicide to allow commercial considera- 
tions to make any easier what would be a fatal— 
the word is used advisedly—undermining of the 
Western standing in the whole world by risking 
a fiasco in West Berlin. The commercial argu- 
ments are made more plausible by the lingering 
hatred of Germany in Great Britain; it is not 
and never has been the welfare of Germany that 
concerns us in Berlin, however. Maybe it is a 
pity that the symbol of Western integrity is the 
city of our so recent enemies; it makes the issue 
easier to confuse and it is not only our overt 
antagonists who constantly confuse that issue. But 
we cannot pick and choose our symbols to suit 
the sentimentality of mass electorates fed on BB 
and Presley, or whatever the latest sex symbols 
are. 


The Communist bloc do not want at this time to 
cut off economic relations with the West; they do 
want, as always, to maintain those relations on 
their own terms as far as they can and for as 
long as they need them. They need East-West 
trade now, to bolster up East German efficiency, 
just as they need North American wheat to 
bolster up their curious agricultural notions. 


It is not so much a question of whether we 
want to use economic pressure; economic pres- 
sure is the only effective weapon left to the West 
—short of shooting. 
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The Anti-Marketeers 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


N2 that Britain has tormally applied for 
membership of the Common Market those 
of us who welcome this step and have been urging 
the Government to 1t will have to do some hold- 
ing of our breaths, if not of our tongues. It will 
be tempting, almost irresistibly tempting, to follow 
the course of the negotiation with loud shouts and 
cries, urging the giving of a concession here or 
the easing of a clause there. This temptation we 
must resist. The Government have shown con- 
siderable political courage in tackling this thorny 
problem at a moment when their popularity rating 
is slipping from other causes: they cannot be 
especially cheerful at the prospect of losing even 
the odd agricultural constituency over the Com- 
mon Market. The demand for admission was 
necessary for the future of the country, and they 
have made it. That is probably enough; if we 
want to see Britain into Europe, we must be 
reasonable and recognise that there are some con- 
cessions which may be impossible, that there is 
no point in raising long-term problems at this 
moment and that inconvenient displays of ideo- 
logical rigidity have never yet served a political 
cause put before the British electorate. 

The forces of opposition to the Common Mar- 
ket idea are strong and also interesting. They cut 
right across established political groupings, falling 
roughly into three ill-assorted bands of allies. 
First, there are the Right-wing Tories, whose 
motives are fairly simple. They believe that Britain 
is sufficiently strong to be able to lead the Com- 
monwealth as it has done in the past, and some 
of them see in the abandonment of this ambition 
the disappearance of the last wraiths of empire, 
a kind of cosmic lowering of the flag at sunset. 
Some of them also, quite legitimately, fear for 
British agriculture and British industry. Their 
differences with Mr. Macmillan, in fact, concern 
means rather than ends, since they can hardly 
suppose that he actually wishes to dissolve the 
Commonwealth more rapidly than it is dissolving 
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‘I must be going mad, I'll swear I heard a tiny 
voice shouting “Those who are about to die 
salute vou.”' 


already or destroy agriculture or industry in this 
country. Indeed, they may well acknowledge that 
hi intentions are the very reverse of all this. The 
difference is one of appreciation, therefore of 
intelligence, and, if pressed, I know whose intelli- 
gence | prefer. 

The second opposition group is that headed by 
Mr. Michael Foot and his friends. It comprises 
the Left of the Labour Party, and its objections 
to the Common Market are due partly to the 
nature of the company we should keep in it and 
partly to the feeling that good old-fashioned 
Socialism of the kind it advocates would never 
get a look-in, once Britain found itself in Europe. 
These Socialists regard the Common Market as 
an economic infra-structure for NATO and detest 
it accordingly. They make a good deal of play 
with the names of Dr. Adenauer and President de 
Gaulle, but I suspect that they would equally 
dislike close association with M. Guy Mollet and 
Herr Willy Brandt. They also believe, possibly 
with some justice, that the specific contributions 
of British Socialism may be submerged in a con- 
tinent which has never known them and has 
shown a surprising unwillingness to learn. Theirs 
is the mood in which Mr. Aneurin Bevan could 
claim, ‘there is only one hope for mankind, and 
that hope still remains in this little island,’ and, 
while they are willing to treat Dr. Nkrumah and 
Mr. Nehru as their moral equals, that respect is 
certainly not extended across the English Channel. 
Their arguments are consequent, but repose on 
the rather pessimistic premise that there is no 
chance whatever, even in the long run, of con- 
verting any of our future associates in the Com- 
mon Market to their own beliefs. A unified 
Western Europe could be that third force, for 
which the Left has been searching since the war. 
Dr. Adenauer and President de Gaulle are not 
immortal; after them anything might happen. 
If the Left wing of the Labour Party had an ounce 
of real crusading spirit, one might expect them 
to jump at the opportunity of bringing into play 
a really effective counter-balance to the ‘two mad 
groups’ whom they have denounced for so long. 
But no: hope for mankind remains in this little 
island, and they have no desire for it to budge. 
They are isolationists, little-Englanders, but also 
little-Socialists unwilling to risk their cherished 
ideas in a wider arena, doubtful of their ability 
to convince, committed to a politique du pire 


The third group is by far the most interesting. 
It consists of those centre or Right-wing Labour 
figures who dislike the idea of the Common Mar- 
ket, ranging from Mr. Healey to Mr. Gordon- 
Walker and taking in Lord Attlee on the way. 
There are various reasons for their attitude, some 
of which—dislike of de Gaulle and Adenauer, etc. 
—resemble on the surface those of their Left- 
wing colleagues, and others—belief in Britain’s 
‘special position’ with America—are more like 
Tory objections. Undoubtedly, pride in a con- 
ception of the Commonwealth which they have 
done so much to create plays a considerable 
part in their feelings, which may, however, be 
modified by the much more forthcoming attitude 
of the TUC. 
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HunGER cripples and kills millions 
of people. Inadequate agriculture, 


- & sickness, and still more hunger are 
“ee 


part of a vicious circle. The sick 
need food—but the sick plant no 
seeds... 


Therefore, Oxfam has a double task 
—the urgent job of getting food and 
medicines to those who need them 
desperately (in North Africa, the 
Congo, the Near East, Algeria, 
India, Korea and Hong Kong, for 
example) and the equally urgent but 
longer-term job of helping the 
hungry to raise their own living 
standards. That is why Oxfam is 
behind the world “Freedom from 
Hunger” Campaign; that is why we 
need your active support, not just 
once but consistently. 


It may not seem very spectacular to 
send 10/- or £10, but to the child 
whose life it can save or to the 
family it provides with seeds or 
tools it is the most spectacular thing 
that can happen. 





% Growmg more food is the practical answer. 
It needs better stock and seeds, water, tools 
and skill. For the sake of the hungry it 
must be done swiftly. The cost: New 
protein-rich poultry, £12 for 100 chicks. A 
goat and kid for milk, £7. Wells, so badly 
needed in India, £200 each. Details of many. 
other self-help projects gladly sent. 


% Those near starvation. Many will not be 
alive if they must wait for more food to be 
grown. Help must go at once to people 
who are lucky if they get one scant meal a 


THREE URGENT TASKS 


day; e.g. a daily meal for ten under- 
nourished children for a month, £5; one 
month’s supplementary rations for all the 
Algerian refugees in Tunisia, £12,000. 


Setting people on their feet. New skills to 
enable people to help themselves are also 
vital. Help us train the young for construc- 
tive work—agricultural mechanics, carpen- 
ters, light industry, improved farming; e.g. 
fifteen classes for 273 Hong Kong trainees, 
£1,000 a month. 








Helpers are also wanted in every town, village, church, university and school. Write for detuils 


Please help with a gift now to: 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF ( 


SPECTATOR RELIEF, 17 BROAD STREET, OXFORD 











It is to this group that partisans of the Euro- 
pean idea should address their arguments, since it 
is they who have adopted the most deeply self- 
contradictory position with regard to the Com- 
mon Market decision. One might ask Mr. Healey 
what he is doing objecting to a common tariff 
with Dr. Adenauer and President de Gaulle when 
he is a warm supporter of a military alliance with 
them. One might ask Mr. Gordon-Walker how he 
thinks a contracting economy is going to supply 
the capital investment needs of a multi-racial 
Commonwealth. One might even suggest, without 
any reflection on the present Government of 
Ghana, that British Social-Democrats are living 
in something of a fool’s paradise if they imagine 
that they have less in common with Dr. Adenauer 
than with Dr. Nkrumah. But there is a bigger 
question than any of these: what would happen 
if resistance to the Common Market were effec- 
tive and the negotiations broke down in circum- 
stances which would certainly be taken by public 
opinion in this country as being the foreigners’ 
fault? 


It is, after all, not for nothing that the Beaver- 
brook press has coupled the stick of resistance 
to the Common Market with the carrot of 
appeasement over Berlin. If the present negotia- 
tions break down, I should expect to see a public 
demand for the withdrawa! of British troops from 
Europe, which it would be hard to resist. As com- 
mercial rivalry increased, and the British public 
began to feel the effect of having a new economic 
bloc on their doorstep, there would be growing 
bitterness and a desperate search for a solution. 
If we could not trade with Western Europe, we 
should have to trade with Eastern Europe, and it 
is no good saying that this would not affect our 
political alignments—it was no accident that 
Mr. Macmillan’s visit to Moscow took place so 
soon after the breakdown of the original Common 
Market talks. I can understand those who dislike 
NATO anyway wishing for such a result, but 
what about those members of the Labour 
Party who support the alliance? It is deeply con- 
tradictory to opt for NATO and to opt out of the 
Common Market. The fact is that closer associa- 
tion between the States forming a military alliance 
is necessary today if that alliance is to remain 
dynamic, and the Common Market is the first, 
strictly limited step towards such a closer relation- 
ship. We have reached the stage where we must 
choose Europe or cease to choose NATO. 

And if this conclusion is particularly directed 
at certain members of the Labour Party, whose 
attitudes I take to be inherently self-contradictory, 


| it should also be heeded by the governments of 





the Six. ‘Britain must accept the spirit of the Rome 
treaty.’ Yes, but if too many concessions are de- 
manded of us—so many that the Government is 
placed in an impossible position—or if any 
country concerned does not wish the negotiations 
to succeed, then the consequences will be quite 
incalculable. ‘Let the Six, let anyone who thinks 
the West will have to stand together politically 
and militarily for a number of years to come, 
beware of setting in motion what might prove to 
be a decisive change in the direction of British 
foreign policy—decisive, not only for Britain, but 


| also for Western Europe.’ 


This is what British supporters of the European 
idea have both the right and the duty to say. 
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The TUC Purge 


By JOHN COLE 


HE ninety-third Trades Union Congress at 

Portsmouth next week may well decide 
whether the centenary Congress in 1968 is to 
be an event of national and international in- 
terest or just a residual puff from a nearly 
extinct volcano. For the TUC, after many years 
of wandering, must soon make up its mind again 
about what is its mission. 


No one should take too much notice of the 
proceedings on the first day, Monday, in decid- 
ing the historical significance of this Congress, 
however. It is an unhappy accident that the 
chairmanship of Mr. Ted Hill should coincide 
with the expulsion of the ETU. Mr. Hill’s chair- 
man’s address, frankly, could contain anything. 
There is just a chance that he will be slightly 
inhibited by the need to put it all down on paper 
in advance—for the benefit, among others, of 
‘the serfs of Fleet Street, to borrow his own 
happy phrase. Perhaps this will save him from 
the worst excesses of his extempore speaking. 
But perhaps he does not want to be saved. In 
either case, the prospects that Mr. Hill will pro- 
ject a forward-looking ‘image’ of the TUC are 
thinner than thin. 

Nor can the ETU expulsion be other than a 
ceremonial end to an inglorious achievement. 
The TUC’s performance in the ETU affair has 
been the fault of machinery, rather than men. 
The fact that the governing body of the whole 
union movement should appear to be dragging 
ignominiously in the wake of the High Court 
was perhaps inevitable from the start, however 
exasperating the friendly observer may find it. 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Foulkes are not the only 
staunch private enterprisers who would stand at 
the barricades in defence of the ‘sovereign rights 
of individual unions’ against any interference by 
the TUC at, for example, the time when Mr. 
Leslie Cannon and his ex-Communist friends 
made their first complaints of electoral malprac- 
tice three and more years ago. 

It should never be forgotten that the trade 
unions were born in poverty and weaned in 
oppression, and many of their leaders retain a 
persecution mania. This is partly justified, be- 
cause they get a largely hostile press even when 
their actions are right. But if the unions are to 
consolidate their position as an important estate 
of the realm, they must somehow throw off this 
feeling and do what has to be done about clean- 
ing up their own house, however unpopular the 
source from which the first suggestions come. 
Specifically, in the case of ballots, there must 
be some form of effective central control within 
the trade union movement, or perhaps an easily 
invoked appeals machinery, which will enable 
a minority with a grievance to have it properly 
investigated without resort to the courts. If Mr. 
George Woodcock, in pronouncing the last sad 
rites on the ETU, concentrates on the prospects 
of that union’s eventual re-admission and fails 
to rouse the conscience of the delegates on the 
more general issue, he will have missed a great 
Opportunity. 

Mr. Woodcock’s general performance next 
week, indeed, will be a main point to watch when 


considering the future of the TUC. He is a man 
of great intelligence and personal integrity, this 
will be his first Congress as general secretary 
and it is absolutely essential that he should make 
a decisive mark on his hitherto leaderless band. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Woodcock himself would 
almost certainly say, with characteristic Lan- 
cashire bluntness, that the last suggestion is a 
lot of nonsense. In the first place, this is the 
instinctive reaction of this argumentative man to 
any Outside idea on trade unions; but, secondly, 
he is in danger of carrying his pragmatism to 
a point where it will be almost as great a danger 
to the TUC as the let-well-alone doctrine of 
Tewsonism. 

Heaven knows, no one who has observed the 
TUC machine in operation expects Mr. Wood- 
cock to produce some Grand Plan for Moderni- 
sation and put it all into operation within a year, 
with Mr. Frank Cousins and Sir Thomas 
Williamson lying down together like the Lion 
and the Lamb. But does Mr. Woodcock realise 
that gradualness is not a bit inevitable in the 
TUC? Will he nudge the sleeping giant so often 
and painfully that it will find it less trouble to 
move than to stay still? The coming year will 
tell, and it would be a good start if Mr. Wood- 
cock found some excuse at Portsmouth for 
letting Congress know that he intends to get 
trade unionism on the move again or bust. 

The two principal issues should be planning 
(with wages) and the Common Market. The 
General Council has produced a thoughtful re- 
port on the Common Market negotiations, wel- 
coming the Government’s initiative and arguing 
in some detail the points that the unions must 
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watch during the negotiations. Here the TUC 
is performing one of its essential jobs as the 
repository of trade union expertise and collec- 
tive wisdom, and it can only be hoped that the 
debate will reach half as high a level’ as 
the report. If it is to do so, a strong lead will be 
needed from the platform to let the Congress 
see that a categorical ‘yes’ or ‘no’—which wil! 
doubtless come stridently from the floor—is not 
better than a mature and canny study of the 
details of the Rome Treaty and the coming 
negotiations. The antagonism of Lord Beaver- 
brook and Tribune and the sanctimonious satis- 
faction of the British Employers’ Confederation 
and others have worked together—surely the 
oddest grouping in political history!—to give 
the TUC the worst possible background for a 
debate, and it will be remarkable and encourag- 
ing if the Congress rises above it. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has also done his worst 
to ensure that the most backward-looking dele- 
gates, crawling out from under their stones, will 
dominate the debate on his National Economic 
Council. The fear on the General Council is that 
the delegates will want to throw out the invita- 
tion to co-operate straightaway, and the aim may 
be simply to keep the platform’s hands untied. 
But surely more is needed. Having said the worst 
that it can about the Government’s economic de- 
ficiencies and its interference with the machinery 
of industrial relations, and having rejected the 
wages ‘pause’ in tones as militant as it likes, 
the General Council must give the delegates a 
lead on what are its terms for helping with long- 
term planning. On this subject, it has a great 
deal of public opinion on its side, and it should 
be able to come forward with a dynamic series 
of ideas. As Mr. Lloyd sits down to write his 
working paper, such a programme, endorsed by 
the delegates, would tell him that he is dealing 
with a living, not a dying TUC. 


Imber and Salisbury Plain 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


_— is, or Imber was, until its people were 
removed in 1943 so that it could be used as a 
battle-training area, the loneliest village of Salis- 
bury Plain. Otherwise it was not greatly distin- 
guished. Roads crossed an unfenced area of the 
Plain to drop into a valley prettily occupied by 
a medieval church, a vicarage, a manor-house, 
a school, a Baptist chapel, a pub, a few farm- 
houses and cottages, and less than 200 people. 
The church is still intact, though its more ancient 
furnishings, including two thirteenth-century 
effigies, have been moved to another church 
under the Plain. The rest of Imber is a battle- 
broken mess mercifully covered by a summer 
shroud of nettles. 

The downland of this murdered village and 
parish grew wheat, oats and barley, and carried 
sheep, until it began to carry tanks and guns. The 
War Department regards village and downs as 
useful dereliction, and intends to keep them that 
way, and to keep out the intruder, particularly 
the intruder-in-chief, Austin Underwood, the 
secretary of the Association for the Restoration 
of Imber, which wants the rights of way main- 
tained, the ranges restored to farming, and Imber 


revived as one of the civil and ecclesiastical 
parishes of the county of Wiltshire. The Associa- 
tion is led, energised and was in effect created 
by its remarkable secretary, a youngish Wiltshire 
schoolmaster and district councillor from Salis- 
bury Plain, who reminds me, since his cause 
appears hopeless when you begin to look into it, 
of the Rev. George Walker of Londonderry, 
this time conducting a siege against odds instead 
of defying one. Imber redivivus, and Not an 
Inch. And No Surrender of one more square inch 
of Wiltshire, to that War Department which does 
not keep its promises—since Imber people say 
they were promised their village back when con- 
ditions should allow. 

The naked fact of the matter is that Imber— 
the church alone excepted—belongs ditch, tile 
and gutter, and dandelion, to the War Depart- 
ment, by purchase. It belonged to them before 
the evacuation of 1943. For some while the 
Imberites had been tenants of the War Depart- 
ment, at low rents, knowing (but not expecting) 
that there might arrive a day when their landlord 
would exercise his agreed right to remove them 
and take over. 
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USTRALIA’S population has reached the ten 

million mark. Time now to look to the next 

ten million. And whether they are born there 

or arrive on a boat, they’Il be joining a nation 
exulting in new life and strength. 

Already the post-war flood of immigrants 
from Europe has given Australia a broader 
world view: new citizens with new intellectual 
contributions to make, different cultural ideas, 
specialized skills and knowledge. The commu- 
nity has never been more alive—healthy, en- 
quiring and full of purpose—as Australia takes 
wing to wider horizons. 

If the Sydney Opera House symbolizes the 
new direction of living, other monuments now 
shooting up mark the pulsating economic pros- 
perity which makes this richer life possible— 
skyscrapers in the cities, new steelworks and, 
perhaps greatest of all, the huge dams in the 
Snowy Mountains scheme, bringing the power 
which is vital to all development. 

In a country expanding so vigorously, the 
importance of electric power cannot be over- 
estimated. Power consumption is the yardstick 
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Symbol of the new direction in Australian life, Sydney Opera House is now nearing completion 


-and the next ten million Australians will take a big load of power 


of any country’s prosperity, and those new 
Australians, as they join the present ones, will 
need an ever-growing supply of power for 
industry, commerce, transport and the home. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC IN AUSTRALIA 

In all these spheres The English Electric 
Company is busy in Australia, providing the 
means to generate, distribute and use more and 
more electricity. Hard at work in the develop- 
ment of the enormous Snowy Mountains 
hydro-electric scheme, English Electric is also 
building 200-mw generating sets, for the Vales 
Point steam power station on Lake Macquarie; 
while at Rocklea in Queensland, at one of 
English Electric’s two flourishing factories in 
Australia, locomotives and rolling stock are 
being built for the country’s railways. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. 
Australia knows she can depend on the re- 
sources of technical knowledge, skill and 
research which lie behind every contract with 
English Electric, while the company gains 
further valuable experience which it can use 
for work in other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





One of five 1,500-h.p. locomotives for 
Queensland Government Railways, who 
also placed repeat orders for 25 1,650- 
h.p. units with The English Electric 
Company of Australia Pty Ltd. 






Tasmania’s island economy is based on 
her considerable hydro-electric power 
resources. This English Electric 45,000- 
h.p. water turbine generating set is in 
the Lake Echo power station. 
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War explained and excused the evacuation 
when it happened, out of the blue, but the 
restoration of the status quo which the tenants 
were given to expect when they were bundled 
out, has never come—and never will if the War 
Department has its legal way. And now the 
Department. in peace time, purposes to complete 
the extinction of Imber by closing—this requires 
a little more formality or process of law—all 
rights of way into Imber and over the Imber 
ranges, for ever 

In January, since action talks loudest, Austin 
Underwood riposted with a symbolic invasion: 
he ied a shining plough and a concourse of 
pilgrims and cars back into the ruinatea street 
of Imber, by ways still assumed to be public. 
The nettles weren't up. devastation looked the 
more stark. He called for a minute’s silence ‘to 
the memory of centuries of craftsmanship and 
husbandry the military have destroyed, to those 
who have died broken-hearted before they could 
return to Imber. He relayed the Bach Chorale 
on a loudspeaker because—yes, because the 
Norwegians sang it in Trondheim Cathedral 
when the Nazis ordered its closure: 

This body they may kill. 

But truth abideth still, 
and then harangued the crowd—he is a good 
speaker as well as a brilliant campaigner—with 
a passion they liked. I thought that Imma the 
Englishman, whose name Imber bears, might 
have liked it too. Here were prickly, illogically 
independent English, sons vf Imma Cobbett and 
Co., of that still existing kind which does not 
care for uniforms on the street or Nabarro 
moustaches on the face when there does not 
happen to be a war, certainly of a kind which 
feudally-minded brisk majors in bile-green jeeps 
can neither stand nor understand, enjoying a day 
out against the Military. They might have been 
kicking the Military’s head about on an after- 
noon of anthropologist’s football. 

Off the pitch these same applauders may have 
second thoughts, zeal may decline to indifference, 
respectability, timidity or good sense, states of 
mind which George-Walker Underwood or 
Michael-Foot Underwood (I don’t know his 
politics) has to defeat, if he is to keep his Associa- 
tion on the draw. Timidity certainly reared up 
when the War Department began to insist on 
its powers, and its rights as owner, erecting new 
‘Keep Out’ placards on the roads into the vil- 
lage, obtaining an injunction against the officers 
of the Association, so that they could not enter 
the range, and in this way spoiling a gay summer 
programme of Imber incursions. Since then 
Austin Underwood has had to be content to 
rally objectors on high ground above the For- 
bidden Territory. He now waits for the public 
inquiry promised by Whitehall into the proposed 
extinction for all time of the Imber rights of 
way. On this slender target the Association is 
concentrating its fire for the time being. 

The temptation is to dismiss Imber as a local, 
sentimental affair. The village may be ancient, 
but it belongs to thé War Department, it is dead, 
and so what? But if you look first at Imber as 
part of Salisbury Plain, then at the Plain as part 
of England, you find Imber speaking for much 
more than its sagging doorways. If the rights of 
way are closed, another eighty square miles of 
Salisbury Plain will be sealed off. This Plain is 
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more than Stonehenge. It is an extraordinary 
survival of Neolithic and Bronze Age and Iron 
Age England, an area sheep and cattle 
nibbled clear of scrub, which (together with some 
areas of river gravel) supported the first con- 
siderable population of our ancestors. Here they 
left their fenced houses or temples, their barrow 
cemeteries, their cattle boundaries and other 
earthworks, adding up to the greatest concentra- 
tion of prehistoric evidence in the British Isles. 
All this was not realised sixty-four years ago 
when the War Department began to bite at 
Wiltshire. The Army wanted more room than the 
Hampshire heathland supplied. It wanted open 
ground for artillery ranges and manceuvring; and 
the farmers of the Plain were already in a bad 
way, and were glad to sell. The War Department 
bought its first Wiltshire farm in 1894. It acquired 
farms, estates and manor-houses and old 
manorial rights and villages (though none of 
them were Imberised): it built huge atrocious 
Cities of the Plain, even within view of Stone- 
henge. Between the wars it turned to Imber in 
the same way; everyone who farmed or owned 
land in Imber sold out, even if he stayed on as 
tenant—until the evacuation. I am assured that 
the service departments now hold about 120,000 
acres, or a third of the Plain and a seventh of 
the whole county of Wiltshire. Whether this vast 
Wiltshire holding will continue to be so necessary 
in an H-bomb era is another matter. Also is it 
really vital, now, to seal off still more of this 
ancient life-centre of England, spoiling its fer- 
tility and its productivity, and damaging, even 
destroying, its stock of prehistoric evidence? 
Salisbury Plain, for wind, light, larks,’ lap- 
wings, loneliness, Stonehenge, peculiarity and 
piety, does deserve to be kept as a National 
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Park; and should not in its best third be 
pocked with explosions, seared with tank tracks, 
and smeared with military buildings. For the next 
half-century or century the ideal is a gradual 
retreat of the War Department to countryside-— 
if such lands are still required—less agreeable 
and less fertile than the Plain, less charged with 
history. Ihe black uplands of the millstone grit 
might serve 

The Imber affair may yet turn out to have 
been the prelude to this retreat. The more fuss, 
the more thought; the more chance of realising 
that we sull do net discriminate properly in the 
use and destiny of such little land as we have, 
the more chance of ending those acts of oppor- 
tunistic grab glibly excusable as in the public 
interest As with Imber, there is too often a stink 
of bad faith (and stingy compensation) as well as 
bad judgment in these grabs. When Austin 
Underwood staged his January counter-attack 
and invasion of Imber, he had as one of his 
speakers a Mr. Sidney Dean, who had farmed in 
the parish and had been among the dispossessed 
of 1943; just outside the area, by the main road 
from Devizes there stands a Robber Stone record- 
ing how an earlier Mr. Dean of Imber had been 
set upon by highwaymen in 1829. They were cap- 
tured and transported, and the stone was raised 
by public subscription ‘as a warning to those 
who presumptuously think to escape the punish- 
ment God has threatened against thieves and 
robbers.’ Wiltshire people feel an affront in this 
perfectly legal grab of Imber, this legal extinc- 
tion of an ancient village and parish; and there 
are some who think that a second Robber Stone - 
may have to be erected alongside the first, on 
which we shall all of us, legality or no, figure as 
the thieves and the robbers. 


Riding Down from Bangor 


By D. W. 


Ebony down from Bangor in an Eastern 
train.” I was horrified recently in Washing- 
ton to discover that close friends of mine, about 
my age, had never heard or couldn’t remember 
this once popular minor classic. Perhaps it 
doesn’t matter, for no trains run out of Bangor, 
Maine, any longer, and amorous students will 
have to find other means of coming into contact 
with desirable young women. Which thing is a 
symptom, for all over the United States, except 
possibly in the Far West, the iron horse is dying 
or is making a desperate fight for survival. One 
of the big three of the north-eastern seaboard, 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford, is 
now in the hands of three receivers, the senior of 
them a very old and close friend of mine whose 
courage impresses me more than his wisdom. 
For the New Haven, serving not only the richest 
New York suburbs but Yale and Harvard, has 
been insolvent so often since, at any rate, 1911, 
that one would not be totally surprised if it 
simply gave up the ghost (some of its suburban 
customers sitting in broken-down and far from 
clean commuters’ cars think that it has). 


Another of the big three, the New York. 


Central, once holding the Gorgeous West in fee 
with its magnificent route to Chicago, has just 
passed into the hands of an enterprising and ad- 
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venturous Texas family, the Murchisons. (I 
should have more confidence in their manage- 
ment if they knew how to pronounce their name; 
they pronounce it ‘Murkison’). The Pennsylvania 
Railroad still runs, protesting against having to 
carry any passengers at all, and is the subject of 
more unfriendly jests than any other American 
institution, even the Central Intelligence Agency. 
The Baltimore and Ohio is wandering lonely as 
a cloud waiting to be amalgamated. Everywhere 
trains are stopped, stations abandoned, and the 
note even of the diesel engine rings across the 
prairie with almost as much a dying fall as the 
bellowing of a bison. The iron horse is going the 
way of the buffalo and the cowboy to the last 
round-up—or so some pessimists assert. 
Conservative by temperament, I deeply regret 
this. Not only do I doubt if it is true that the 
great eastern lines lose on their passenger traffic 
(I am assured by an expert friend of mine that 
they are all very badly managed) but the in- 
convenience of having no passenger services is 
increasingly visible. You can, of course, go by 
air. Quite small towns have airports, and pretty 
frightening some of them are. But you can’t al- 
ways get on the plane and making the con- 
nections is by no means easy. A week or so ago 
in Washington I booked a flight to London in 








When the G.B.I. was founded in 1843, there were many des- 
titute and homeless governesses. At a Fancy Sale in the 
grounds of Chelsea Hospital, £2,000 (a large sum in those 
days) was raised to build a home which was to bear the unusual 
title (by present standards) “Asylum for Aged Governesses” 


Today, the G.B.I. has three homes in which it can 
minister to the needs of all ages of governesses and women 
private teachers, who are homeless or who need care and 
companionship. The active retired can have flatlets. For the 
aged there are bed-sitting rooms with attendance. For the 
chronic sick there is a nursing home. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 


39 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON S.W.1 
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ten minufes, but it took twenty-four hours fo 
book a flight to a small town in up-state New 
York only about 300 miles away. Then, especially 
in the winter, it is often very inconvenient to try 
to drive. I can remember a couple of years ago 
being on a train going north to the Canadian 
border which was suddenly crowded by pas- 
sengers because a blizzard had grounded all 
planes and made driving very unpopular, These 
were new and unaccustomed customers for the 
railroad (I remark without emphasis that it was 
on this trip that someone stole my suitcase). But 
railroads can’t run on windfalls like this and, 
harassed by taxation, obsolete forms of regula- 
tion, and, they claim, by the subsidisation of air 
and truck transport by vast federal grants, the 
American railways east of the Mississippi are in 
a bad way. 

Some of them deserve to be. | asked a lucid 
friend of mine, who travels a lot by rail as she dis- 
likes flying, why journeys on the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania were so uncomfort- 
able, why it was so hard to sleep even in an 
expensive compartment. She defended ‘the 
Pennsy’ in comparison with the New York 
Central. The latter, she said, uses square wheels 
while the Pennsy uses octagonal wheels. This 
may well be true, for very recently, going to 
Washington, I found that by paying a not very 
great excess fee I could take a luxury train bound 
for Florida and run by the Seaboard Airline. I 
was a little alarmed, since my last experience of 
the Seaboard had been in 1926 when I and a 
friend of mine travelled in a train old enough to 
have survived the Civil War through the Carolina 
heat. A suitcase falling out of the rack broke the 
not very strong window pane and a triangular 
piece of glass like a guillotine blade swung over 
my neck as I lay asleep. My companion, waking 
up, seized just in time the descending blade and 
threw it out of the window. (He has since been 
rewarded, belatedly, by being made a Director of 
the Bank of England.) 

But the Seaboard train | joined was an 
admirable specimen, as good as a first-class 
French train, and well worth the surcharge. It 
used round wheels and had an admirably trained 
staff who seemed to take an interest in the pas- 
sengers instead of regarding them as melancholy 
ghosts to be got rid of as soon as possible. I was 
struck by the number of prosperous, relaxed and 
cheerful Negroes travelling in this exclusive 
train, protected from discrimination by the fact 
that it was in ‘interstate’ commerce. I rejoiced in 
the rich, warm and attractive voices of - the 
Negro women—how few American’ white 
women can deserve such compliments. I 
wondered, also, how they would adjust to the 
racial discrimination of Florida once they had 
got out and under the protective arm of the 
Federal Government. 

But it is not only the Seaboard Airline that 1 
am forced to praise. There is the Chesapeake and 
Ohio which is solvent and uses round wheels 
(there may be some connection). Its service is 
excellent too. Years ago they found with great 
ingenuity some lost luggage of mine and 
delivered it with great speed to another railway 
train by which I was going. Anxious to make a 
change from one of the quaint old Zuleika 
Dobson stations in Detroit to another I asked the 
conductor of my train could he get me a cab and 
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a porter the moment we got to Detroit. He did 
so and I (badly advised by an American friend) 
tried to tip him. My tip was refused with all the 
dignity of a dean showing an obstreperous 
American over his cathedral, and indeed the 
older American railway servants have grave and 
handsome faces, whether they are white or black. 
They had and have their pride. But where are 
the young ones? Who can be induced to enter 
this declining world of past glories? Some lines 
make a gallant fight for it. | took one of the 
most famous surviving American trains, ‘the 
Santa Fé ‘Superchief and it almost lived up to 
the praises lavished on it by Mr. Lucius Beebe, 
the prose Betjeman of America. There was the 
‘turquoise room’ where you could give private 
dinner parties; there was a lavish bar sunk deep 


into the floor ot the room and decorated in a high ° 


baroque fashion, but, alas, no one was hiring the 
turquoise room, and I was the bar’s lone client. 

The fate of what were once the chief 
ornaments of many American cities is significant. 
A vast skyscraper is being erected on the roof of 
Grand Central Terminal in New York, once one 
of the most magnificent railway stations in the 
world, This will not only add even more to the 
pathological congestion of 42nd Street but, more 
important to me, destroy the magnificent view 
from the Yale Club roof. Pennsylvania Station, 
modelled on the Baths of Caracalla, is to be 
wrecked altogether. The noble and still un- 
cluttered interior of 30th Street in Philadelphia 
has a vague funereal air, and the enterprising and 
cultivated city of Toledo, Ohio, has on its hands 
an elegant and modern white elephant, opened 
to the vanishing public as recently as 1950. It is 
a tragic story, for in a great part of the United 
States west of the Mississippi the railroad made 
the state or the city. The railroads attracted some 
of the greatest business talents of American 
history, mere pirates like Jerry Gould, buccaneers 
like Cornelius Vanderbilt, and great public 
servants like James Jerome Hill. We shall not 
look upon their like again, and when and if the 
railroads abandon passenger traffic, Americans 
will learn, too late, what they have lost not only 
in the way of romance but in the way of utility. 
Absit omen. 
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Divine Differentials 


By MONICA FURLONG 


DEARLY love a bishop. Not, as it happens, any 

particular one, but the general complexion of 
bishops, their colourfulness and confidence, their 
dignity and detachment, their equipment and 
clothes. | am even partial to gaiters (there are 
plenty of athletes among the episcopate after all) 
and | was saddened to notice at Canterbury after 
the Enthronement that almost everyone except 
the Bishop of Sheffield seemed to prefer trousers 
to tradition, having at long last taken to heart 
the remark of Gaby Deslys (when rebuked by 
the Church for the indecency of her dress), ‘I 
love your bishops but they show too much leg.’ 
What, | wonder, would she have thought of a 
Chinese bishop 1 know who was frisked by 
brigands on the way to take a confirmation and 
arrived wearing only khaki shorts and mitre? 

My enthusiasm, it must be admitted, is idiosyn- 
cratic, not to say odd; indeed, to anyone with 
even a superficial knowledge of the Church of 
England, it must be obvious that bishop-baiting 
is Anglicans’ favourite blood-sport. Objecting to 
it, as 1 am trying to do, is about as much use as 
criticising fox-hunting at a meet of the Pytchley. 
Nevertheless I believe it is part of a classic 
Anglican error, the error of not realising that 
though our Church permits a measure of 
intelligent insubordination, the rest of the time we 
are required to be as carefully obedient as the 
other lot. The most difficult thing for Anglicans 
to do is to stick to the rules. It is at once our 
besetting sin and our neurosis, a notoriously 
difficult condition to cure, Mention discipline to 
us and we run, screaming wild imprecations at 
our father-figures in God, into incipient schism. 
(If any Roman Catholics reading this care to 
busy themselves with something else for a 
minute, it would be a most delicate attention. 
Where did we get this nasty trauma in the first 
place, anyway?) At the bottom of it all perhaps 
is the weakness common to all the major 
churches—that we care intensely about religion (a 
fanatic-making, compulsive, emotional thing) 
instead of caring intensely about God. 

So there it is and the small paragraphs in the 
papers tell their damaging story. At the moment 
we have any number of pipsqueaks rising 
excitedly to their feet to contradict Dr. Ramsey 
on Disestablishment, regardless of the fact that as 
yet the Archbishop has scarcely opened his mouth 
on the subject and that what he has said has been 
guarded to the point of obscurity. We have 
canons of St. Paul’s muddling their bishop's 
views on nuclear disarmament with the riddles of 
congé d'élire in utterly brainless fashion. (Why 
isn’t the penalty of outlawry being enforced, by 
the way?) We have the Church Information 
Board publicly correcting the Bishop of Bedford, 
although the poor chap seems to have done 
nothing more than have a tentative chat with J. 
Walter Thompson. (Do the public relations men 
really believe that putting ads in the papers will 
get people to church? To think people call 
parsons naive!) A little family loyalty here and 
there might do no harm, one feels. 


A much more serious issue currently being 
discussed concerns the matter of bishops’ pen- 
sions A reader in Peterborough writes to say 
she is scandalised that diocesan bishops should 
accept a pension of £1,250 (£2,000 for arch- 
bishops, £1,750 for three senior bishops) when 
ordinary clergy are merely to get £400 and their 
widows £133. She mentions the shining example 
of Bishop Haigh who, disgusted by the secularity 
of the measure, refuses to accept his increase 
until ‘a fairer arrangement has been made. 

It is a temptation to defend this measure in 
secular terms, to say, as a businessman might, 
that the greater responsibility and ability of a 
bishop demands a marked differential and that 
only by suitably rewarding top talent among the 
clergy will one attract the right sort of young 
man, etc. etc. Tempting, but utterly un-Christian, 
of course, since to a Christian one man’s work is 
only of greater value than another’s if he comes 
nearer to fulfilling God’s purpose for him, and 
God, one suspects, is not much of a One for 
bishops. 

Until God sends a directive to Church 
Assembly, however, we are ‘driven to debating 
the status of bishops as intelligently and theologi- 
cally as we can. What we have to decide is whether 
we want the bishop to go on playing his tradi- 
tional role in the twentieth century. Do we want 
him as a kind of aristocrat of the Church forming 
part of an intellectual and spiritual élite? In which 
case, in return for the colour and detachment and 
scholarship we expect him to provide, we must 
be prepared to keep him in the style élites expect. 
Or do we now see him purely as the father-in- 
God, identified with his clergy and people as 
closely as possible? In which case, apart from 
plentiful money for books, petrol and entertain- 
ing, he needs no more than the parish priest, once 
we have converted his ramshackle old palace 
into a compact residence with all mod. cons. The 
new pension measure falls between the two stools, 
giving us neither a splendid prince of the Church 
who might shed a little glamour as he shot past in 
his Rolls, nor the thoroughly engagé leader with 
an overdraft as humiliating as that of any parish 
priest. It is high time that the moneyed and 
leisured people who alone can serve on Church 
Assembly (no real worker can take five days off 
in the middle of the week) put down their rich 
man’s guilt and looked this thing squarely in the 
the eye. Bishops are not worth three times as 
much as parish priests. £400 a year is not enough 
pension for a worn-out clergyman to live on, and 
£133 a year is not enough to keep an old horse, 
let alone an elderly lady. 

Church Assembly might be spurred to further 
action much more quickly, if more bishops fol- 
lowed Dr. Haigh’s example. As I have already 
said I dearly love bishops and believe baiting them 
to be a sport strictly for the extroverts. On the 
other hand, if there is one issue more than another 
which would have me searching for my lynching- 
outfit. . . . Gentlemen, it is time the Clergy Pen- 
sions Measure was re-examined. 
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Come, fill the case... 


Breadless, wineless, sadly songless in an unpoetic wilderness 
known as ‘“‘the dog house.” Such poetic justice may well descend 
upon that dream-filled head of yours. For if you scatter your 
quatrains to the four corners of the living-room, don’t feign 
surprise when you’re hauled onto the carpet—Persian or other- 
wise—and faced with a wife waxing anything but lyrical. The 
gist of her few-thousand-word sermon being: ‘‘The proper place 
for books is a bookcase.’’ Who can deny it? 


Minty have specialised for years in making superb bookcases 
that house your many-splendoured books in dust-free distinction 
behind very elegant sliding glass doors. Easy on the eye—and the 
pocket—they allow you to go your merry way reading books, 
buying books—for Minty bookcases are sectional and may be 
started for as little as £10.16.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. 


Only at the Minty Centres shown below can you see and buy 
Minty bookcases (and furniture). The Centres are so placed that 
Minty furniture is within reasonably easy reach of most people. 
If, however, for any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to 
send you a catalogue and particulars of post ordering. Write to 
Dept. 8.21, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High St., Oxford. 


make for your 


MINTY centre 


for bookcases that grow on you 
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Oxford (HeadOffice): Minty Ltd., 44-45 High St.; Belfast: Hanna & Browne Ltd.; Birmingham: Minty 
Ltd., 186 Corporation St.; Bournemouth: J. J. Allen Ltd.; Bristol: Minty Ltd., 50 Park St.; Cardiff: 
David Morgan Ltd ; Chelmsford: Bonds Ltd.; Cheltenham: Shirers & Lances Ltd.; Coventry: John 
Anslow Ltd.; edinbecat C. & J. Brown Ltd.; Glasgow: Minty Ltd., 556 Sauchiehall St.; Guernsey: 


.. 8.W.1; Manchester: Minty Ltd., 7-9 Royal 3 
W. E. Harker Ltd.; Northampton: Jeffreys of Northampton; Norwich: Trevor Page Ltd.; Nottingham: 
Hopewells Ltd.; Plymouth: E. Dingle Ltd.; Reading: Holmes Ltd.; Sheffeld: John Walsh Ltd; 
Southsea: Handley’s Ltd. 





Management of 
your Investments 


To have money invested in Stock Exchange securities 
is one thing; to acquire the specialised knowledge 
necessary for their proper management is quite another. 
There is, however, no need to continue at such a disad- 
vantage. The Trustee Department of the Westminster 
Bank has for many years offered a service for the 
management of customers’ investments. This provides, 
at very moderate cost, all the advantages of experienced 
investment management (in collabcration with your 
own stockbroker if you wish), yt your personal 
requirements are always kept in mind. The service can 
also be used with advantage by institutions, public 
authorities and those concerned with the management 
of pension funds. Particulars of this service can be 
obtained from any branch of the Bank, or from the 
Manager of the Trustee Department, 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 
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FINDLATFR MACKIE, TODD & CO 110 
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Like the accomplished dry fly fisherman, 
DRY FLY SHERRY is the product of 
expert knowledge, practice, and skill; and 
like the fishing fly itself, it is both light 
and delicate. It is neither too 

sweet nor yet very dry. 

18/6 bottle 9/9 half-bottle \4 


(Including govt. surcharge) 
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THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


Sir,—Much has been written in your columns about 
mothers and babies in the Welfare State, and | 
would like to add to these statements the true story 
of a twenty-five-year-old unmarried mother of my 
acquaintance. 

Some time ago this girl found she was pregnant. 
Marriage to the father of the child was impossible, 
because, although she was ‘engaged’ to him, it 
turned out that he was already married with two 
children. 

Aware of the dangers of trying to bring up a 
child without a proper home, she decided the 
wisest course would be to have the child adopted 
from birth, and brought up in a family where it 
would be loved and given the attention she would 
be unable to provide. 

The decision to have a baby adopted is never an 
easy one, and in this case it was reached only after 
a great deal of thought. The attitude of the adoption 
society I consider to be inexcusable. Bearing in mind 
that thousands of families all over the country wish 
to adopt children, they did everything they could to 
persuade her to keep the child. Their final blow was 
to tell her she could no longer consider herself a 
Christian because what she intended to do was un- 
Christian and wrong. The bewildered and unhappy 
girl still insisted that this was the course she wes 
forced to take, and finally the adoption society 
agreed to arrange for the adoption of the child whe 
it was born. . 

The facts concerning the birth of the child are so 
grossly laden with Victorian conceptions of immora- 
lity as to be unbelievable. The girl arranged to have 
her baby in a well-known and highly-thought-of 
North London maternity home. From the start, the 
Staff of the Home knew the truth that she was 
unmarried, and until she was admitted she was 
known to them as Miss Blank. Upon entering the 
home for her confinement—a time when no woman 
in the world is feeling strong enough to protest— 
she found she was expected to pretend to be 
married, she was to be called Mrs. Blank, to make 
up stories for the other mothers concerning her 
supposed husband, and cruellest of all, although she 
had believed that the child was to be adopted from 
birth, she found she was forced to care for it herself 
for the length of her-stay in the Home—to feed it, 
wash it, dress it, hold it and offer it motherly love. 

The reason for this ridiculous and horrifying 
behaviour? That if the other, married, mothers knew 
the true story—that her child was illegitimate—it 
would upset them and they might treat her unkindly. 
This farce continued for eight days until the child 
was taken to its foster-parents. On the final day, the 
girl was again forced to prepare the baby herself, in 
the full knowledge that this would be the last 
time she would ever see it. When the baby was 
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eventually taken from her, she had then to stay in 
the same room as the other mothers, all nursing their 
babies, for four hours, until she fad her final 
examination and was released from the Home. 
During this time, suffering a. great post-natal 


‘depression added to by the loss of her baby, she 


was told to smile for the other women and continue 
the lies when asked by them where her baby was. 

The girl is now desperately unhappy, having 
lived a tormented eight days of lying, believing 
herself to be wicked and un-Christian, and missing 
the child she should never have seen, let alone 
looked after. 

It is easy to say the girl had behaved recklessly in 
the beginning and must expect to pay the conse- 
quences—but I believe that in this age of advanced 
thought and medical methods, the State should 
accept the responsibility of seeing that girls in this 
unhappy position receive all the help it is possible 
to give them—and this should include sympathy 
and kindness and not recrimination and forced 
deception. ; 
BRENDA LEYS 
112 Clifton Hill, NW8 


PROSCRIPTION BY PRESCRIPTION 


Sir,—I see that one of our MPs is continuing his 
campaign to name doctors who are fined by Health 
Executives, but I wonder if he would name doctors 
who are fined for over-prescribing. I was always 
under the impression that only patients suffered in- 
justice at the hands of the National Health Scheme, 
but a few days ago a prize piece of injustice inflicted 
on a doctor was reported to me. It appears that the 
doctor had been charged by the National Health 
Executive with over-prescribing insulin for his 
patients. The doctor, who I am assured is a dedicated 
man, claimed that there was no effective substitute 
for insulin, and as a result was brought before the 
local National Health Executive Committee, who 
comprised a mass of local Councillors with no medi- 
cal member or officer on the committee. The com- 
mittee in their lay and ignorant superiority insisted 
that there was a substitute for the drug prescribed 
and fined the doctor £250. It is interesting to note 
that the doctor was denied the right of representa- 
tion before the committee by solicitor or counsel 
and that his only right of appeal is to the Medical 
Council, which we all know to be retrogressive in 
outlook and perhaps the last body in the world to 
upset the status quo. 

It is perhaps hardly surprising that this dedicated 
doctor has declared that his professional beliefs will 
compel him to alleviate the suffering of his patients 
by committing the same offence again and that since 
this man cannot afford to continue losing money in 
this way he has indicated his intention of emigrating 
to one of the Commonwealth countries where he 
hopes to be able to treat his patients with a degree 
of freedom obviously denied to him in this country. 

ALAN HARRISON 
‘Oakhurst,’ 227 Preston Road, Coppull, 
Nr. Chorley, Lancs 


THE LUCRATIVE MYSTERY 


Sir,—When investigating the early days on inde- 
pendent television, Peter Forster found a ripe collec- 
tion of ironies. ‘The Lucrative Mystery’ listed among 
the curious contrasts the political, professional and 
clerical opposition. To this, we might reasonably add 
the apprehension of advertising men. Commonly be- 
lieved to be the founding fathers of ITV, they were, 
in faet, nothing of the kind. There is reason to sup- 
pose that they actively opposed minority reports to 
the Beveridge Committee and that it was the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who persuaded the 
professional: persuaders of their proper interest. Even 
in 1954, the President of the Institute of Advertising 
Practitioners published a letter in a national news- 
paper expressing his grave distrust of the whole 
venture. 

There was also the splendid case of a women’s 
organisation which solemnly deplored the arrival of 
more TV programmes since this would arrest the 
birth rate. They worked out that the front parlour, 
normally used for courting, would be occupied by 
viewing addicts. Hence fewer courting couples, lead- 
ing to a decrease in marriages and so far from per- 
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verting the young, ITV would delay the pulse-beal 
of the nation. 

Perhaps a third irony is that after fewer than five 
years, the whole bonanza should now give rise to 
earnest, historical speculation of an academic sort. 

ERIC GOLDSCHMIDT 
57 Netherhall Gardens, NW3 


GAGARIN—SI! 


Sir,—May I point out that in the years before the 
Stalinists jumped on the unilateralist bandwagon, 
they voted for Gaitskell’s multilateralism. Does Mr. 
Clarke know of any occasion when their votes were 
discounted then? If not, his accusation of fellow- 
traveller is two-edged; if unilateralists are fellow- 
travellers now, Macmillan and Gaitskell were two 
years ago and presumably Mr. Clarke. A fellow- 
traveller is someone who follows the CP line. not 
whose line the CP follows. 

As for Mr. Barry's smear on the CND speakers 
at the Park perhaps he would specify which one is 
anti-American. Perhaps he does not know that some 
of them are American (nor would | advise him to 
shift his line to anti-Germanism); last Sunday when 
I was listening I heard the spokesman talking of the 
Freedom Riders, to illustrate the efficacity of non- 
violent resistance; is this what Mr. Barry calls anti- 
American? 

If Mr, Barry cannot appreciate that a major power 
deliberately giving up its most potent weapons, 
breaking with all power blocs and devoting the 
money saved to the relief of world poverty would 
not only be neutral but would radically alter the 


‘whole nature of international! politics; then his 


understanding of these leaves much to be desired 
and it is no wonder that he has turned to Mr. 
Khrushchev for support for his beliefs. But slander 
is not a substitute for reasoning. 

He is right, of course, at one point: all unilatera- 
lists are, of course, neutralist (ignoring the miniscule 
Stalinist element that joins us today and will rejoin 
Mr. Clarke tomorrow); but to be unable to dis- 
tinguish between pacifists and those who merely wish 
to give. up one weapon shows remarkably short sight. 

LAURENS OTTER 
57 Ladbroke Road, W11 


MALCOLM LOWRY 


Sir,—Frank Tuohy’s introduction to this greatly 
gifted writer is as penetrating as might have been 
expected; but it contains some errors of fact, which 
should perhaps be repaired immediately, to avoid 
future misunderstanding. 

For instance, it is misleading to say that Lowry 
‘ran away to sea.’ He left the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge, at the normal leaving age in 1927 (he was 
born in 1909) and went to sea, working as deckhand 
and trimmer, for about eighteen months; but he was 
driven to the Liverpool docks in his solid father’s 
solid motor-car. He had no ambition to be anything 
other than an ordinary seaman; it was a literary, not 
a marine, apprenticeship; to go to sea was a 
psychological need, appreciated by his father. It is 
also misleading to say that ‘he wrote Ultramarine a 
year later.’ The first draft was completed by the time 
he turned up at Conrad Aiken’s apartment in Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) in July, 1929. They worked on it 
together, and I saw the results in November of that 
year in Cambridge (Eng.). Lowry continued to work 
on it for the next three years. The final version was 
completed in the summer of 1932 when it was ac- 
cepted for publication. The typescript of the fair copy 
was stolen from Ian Parsons’s motor-car, and the 
whole thing had to be re-written from the penulti- 
mate version. It was published by Jonathan Cape in 
1933, ‘and represented nearly five years’ work. 

He went to Paris that autumn, married his first 
wife in January, 1934, and wrote several short 
stories in Paris and Chartres before going to New 
York in the summer. In New York he started a new 
novel, /n Ballast to the White Sea, which was com- 
pleted by the time he came to stay with me in 
Hollywood in October, 1936. He left for Mexico 
just before Christmas and settled at Cuernavaca, the 
Quauhnahuac of Under the Volcano. His first mar- 
riage broke up early in 1938, and his life became 
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A BIG STAKE FOR THE REED PAPER GROUP 
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—that is the significance of the Group’s westward expansion. A 
£37 million transaction last year brought three Canadian com- 
panies—Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., the Dryden 
Paper Co. Ltd., and the Gulf Pulp and Paper Co.—into the 
partnership of the Group. Thus Canada becomes the springboard 
for expansion by the Group into the huge U.S. and the growing 
Latin American markets. 

Yet this new partnership is only a part of the global pattern of 
expansion which the Reed Group is undertaking. Recent additions 


include a £24 million pulp and paper mill under construction in 
Norway; a £2 million packaging company operating throughout 
Australia; in Italy the Group, in partnership with one of Italy’s 
most progressive organisations, has acquired a leading packaging 
company and is building a carton board mill. 

To each of these partnerships, the Reed Paper Group brings 
its vast technical, research and production experience. Each 
member company, for its part, makes full use of its knowledge 
of local conditions and markets. 

The Reed Paper Group is now firmly established in the four 
main trading areas of the free world—the Dollar Market, the 
Commonwealth, the European Free Trade Area and the Common 
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a prolongation of the consul’s last nightmarish day, 
but he completed the first draft of Under theWolcano 
before the end of the year. In 1939 he left Mexico 
and wrote a second version of the book in Holly- 
wood. That autumn he remarried and settled in 
British Columbia; the third and final version of the 
novel occupied the four years 1941-44, when he was 
at Dollarton. With intervals for travel this was his 
centre until 1954, when he finally returned to 
Europe. It is misleading td.say that ‘he spent the 
greater part of his writing-life in the poverty of 
a squatter’s shack near Vancouver.’ Half of it, yes; 
but his writing life was continuous from the time he 
left school until his death in Sussex four years ago. 
Incidentally, the shack was largely built by himself 
on a miraculously idyllic site, since ruined; and the 
poverty was only relative, as from the time he went 
down from Cambridge he continued to receive a 
decent allowance from his father, whose principal 
heir he eventually became. Also, the success of 
Under the Volcano (1947) was phenomenal every- 
where except in England, where it received reviews 
of cretinous inadequacy. 

JOHN DAVENPORT 
Duxford Grange, Cambridge 


THE DOLLAR PRINCESSES 


Sir,—Loyalty to the vanished past prompts me to 
write to you a few words about Mr. Hesketh Pearson's 
superficial book, The Pilgrim Daughters. Your 
reviewer, Katharine Whitehorn, considers that 
one of the occasions on which Mr. Pearson ‘brings 
it off completely,’ and reaches a Lytton Strachey 
standard, is when he says of the Jeromes ‘the fourth 
need not detain us.’ This fourth sister, dismissed, 
probably because she only married a baronet, in this 
contemptuous and disparaging fashion, was Léonie 
Leslie, the mother of Shane Leslie; the remark, unlike 
the brilliance of Lytton Strachey, is rude without 
being either funny or true. Being over eighty I knew 
the younger Jerome sisters well, long before their 
talented sons attained such conspicuous positions in 
the world. Jenny was much more beautiful than 
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Léonie, but let no one imagine that Léonie was a 
woman of no importance. She had a charming vivaci- 
ous personality, and cut a great figure in the social 
life of her time. She was a humorous and delightful 
companion, with a natural vitality and gaiety that 
made her widely popular both in London and in Ire- 
land. A writer so ignorant of the times of which he 
writes that he thinks Léonie Leslie need not detain us 
now she is dead fails to realise how she used to 
entertain us when she was alive. 

ESHER 
Turville Grange, Henley-on-Thames 


HIRE CARS 


Sir,—In Coming Events in Britain, issued by the 
British Travel Association, and elsewhere, there are 
innumerable advertisements urging foreign visitors 
to hire a car in Britain. Do they get one? 

While running a summer school for Finns in Dur- 
ham this summer, I contacted a number of car hire 
firms on their behalf and was told: We do not hire 
out cars to foreigners, who are unacceptable insur- 
ance risks. The Newcastle firm of Ellis, 115 New 
Bridge Street, showed me the following instructions, 
issued by the Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society 


Ltd: 
HIRER DRIVING INSURANCES 
Unacceptable Risks 


Novice drivers i.e. less than 12 months satis- 
factory experience. 

Drivers under 21. 

Drivers over 65 with less than 5 years recent 
continuous satisfactory driving experience. 

Drivers who have passed their 75th birthday. 

Proposals from Jockeys, Dealers and Street 
Market Traders, Dance Band Musicians, Trainers 
and Bookmakers, Undergraduates and Students, 
Variety Artists, Actors and Actresses (Stage or 
Film). US personnel—in uniform or not. 

Foreign Nationals. 

I am afraid our foreign visitors will not be com- 
forted by finding themselves in such colourful 
company. At least they should not be led up the 
garden path by ads whose promises cannot be ful- 
filled. One is tempted to add that this is just one 
more example of the ‘I’m afraid we can’t’ attitude 
that pervades present-day Britain. 

PHILIP PINHAM 
Lecturer at the Helsinki School of Economics 


THE BOOTLEGGERS 

Sir,—I am troubled by Kenneth Allsop’s contented 
acceptance, in the last extract of The Bootleggers, of 
the image of the Chicago gunman as a dead-eye dick. 
Thus he quotes a contemporary source, Pasley, on the 


‘training of Capone killers: ‘It might be only the 


imperceptible tremor of a trigger-finger, or the slight- 
est wavering of an eye . . . yet the cost of the lapse 
would have to be reckoned in lives and money.’ Mr. 
Allsop then adds: ‘Accuracy of the eye was main- 
tained at regular target practice on private machine- 
gun ranges.... 

I cannot recall seeing any evidence of Chicago 
gangster ‘accuracy’ nor, I think, does Mr. Allsop 
cite any. Take the Mafia killings he detailed on 
August 18: it took three men, firing 18 bullets (only 
11 of which struck) at ranges inside a room to kill 
Pasqualino Lolordo. Four sawn-off shotguns killed 
Big Jim Colosimo. Dum-dum bullets killed Tony 
Lombardo. Agreed, Frankie Yale (the one killing 
attributed to the Capone gunmen) suffered from a 
certain sort of accuracy when he was hit by 100 
machine-gun bullets, but hardly an economic sort. 
Nor did the traditional back-of-the-head Mafia execu- 
tion call for much accuracy. And in all these instances 
nobody was shooting back. 

Still, all these people did get sufficiently, if messily, 
dead, and I would not be quibbling if it did not 
appear that Mr. Allsop, in putting together the 
psychological jigsaw of the typical gangster, is alleg- 
ing that fast and skilful use of weapons was one of the 
pieces. Not only am I unconvinced that they were 
fast and skilful, | don’t even think they thought they 
were. Take their weapons: the tommy-gun, the sawn- 
off shotgun and the ‘pineapple’ bomb—none of these 
are weapons with which it is Possible to achieve 
what most of us would call ‘accuracy.’ And, of 
course, the pistol—which is only as accurate as the 
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length of its barrel. It was in Chicago at this time 
that the practice started of sawing off revolver bar: 
rels. They were then known as ‘belly guns’: if you 
touched your enemy’s belly, you could hit him. 

I can see nothing to suggest that the Chicago gun- 
man had any pride in his skill with weapons. | 
would suggest instead that, on evidence Mr. Allsop 
gives, the gansters tried to make their killings as 
destructive and flamboyant—and perhaps pour en- 
courager le autres, as newsworthy—as possible. 

GAVIN LYALL 


4 Nutley Terrace, NW3 


WHICH-DOCTORS 
Sir,— The history of any medical discovery—invari- 
ably opposed furiously as long as possible by the mass 
of the medical profession. | am disturbed by 
Katharine Whitehorn’s repetition of this old canard 
and correspondingly inclined to distrust the remainder 
of her article. As a practising general practitioner my 
own experience has been that the mass of the pro- 
fession are disposed to try out any medical discovery 
as soon as possible and I have not seen any evidence 
of this furious opposition to medical progress. 
Perhaps Miss Whitehorn would care to substantiate 
her statement by giving examples of this from the last 
twenty-five years? 

H. A. F. MACKAY 
5 North Lodge, Chester-le-Street. Co. Durham 


[Katharine Whitehorn writes: ‘It is less than 
twenty-five years since Freud died: his work was 
the target of ferocious criticism from the medical 
pastonton throughout his career and his English 

llowers in England have received little recognition 
for their work (what honours went to Ernest Jones? 
or Melanie Klein?). Such contemporary innovators 
as Selye in Canada and Simeons in Rome have 
been the target of steady denigration from 
doctors. Dick Read, whose main precepts are 
followed everywhere now, was forced to practise 
abroad because of médical opposition at home—like 
his great predecessor Semelweiss, who cured childbed 
fever in the last century, and as reward, was for- 
bidden to practise midwifery at  all.’—Editor 
Spectator.] 


THOSE ADVERTISEMENTS 
Sir,—Mr. Roy Brooks is shrewdly aware that hin 
an advertisement is read it is not an advertisement 


at all: it is only a waste of money. 
A. J. F. GILL 


15 Upper Cavehill Road, Belfast, 15 


DICKENS LETTERS 

Sir,—In 1962, the 150th anniversary of the novelist’s 
birth, will be published the first volume of the Pil- 
grim Edition of the Letters of Charles Dickens. This 


is intended to be the definitive edition, printing’ 


some 11,000 letters, with full annotation, in ten 
volumes, which will be published during the en- 
suing eight or nine years. 

Before sending volume one to the printers, the 
editors are making a final appeal in many countries, 
inviting librarians and owners of private collections 
to send them particulars of any autograph manu- 
scripts of Dickens letters in their possession. Any- 
one who can help in this way, and who has not 
already done so, is asked 4o write to’ the under- 
signed. Full acknowledgment will of course be 
given, in the published volumes, for any such 
kindness. 

MADELINE HOUSE 

PHILIP COLLINS 

GRAHAM STOREY 
61 Bateman Street, Cambridee 


PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 
Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to make a small 
correction to Mr. Haden-Guest’s reference to Monta- 
cute in last week’s ‘Portrait of the Week.’ The paint- 
ings stolen from here last April numbered five, not 
four, and consisted of two Reynolds, a Gains- 
borough, a Raeburn and a Hudson. The theory of a 
ransom motive is interesting but, to the best of my 
knowledge, no such demand has been received in 
respect of these paintings. 

J. A. St. H. BROCK 

Custodian 

Montacute House, Montacute, Somerset 
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Schoenberg and the Common Man 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Tue fifteenth Edinburgh 
Festival, the first of Lord 
Harewood’s regime, has 
about it a pith and pur- 
pose that none of its 
recent predecessors have 
had. It is true that the 
Lord Provost’s foreword 
to the Souvenir Pro- 
gramme strikes a chill 
wet note that we have 
heard before: ‘As each 
successive festival rises 
and passes into the storehouse of our memories, 
Edinburgh, as the rock round which she lives, 
stands fast with her beliefs in the mystic influence 
of the Arts upon human thought and under- 
standing.’ 

I suppose Lord Provosts have to lend their 
pens to this kind of stuff and subscribe to the 
old unholy alliance of cod and mammon even 
when it doesn’t come naturally. It could even 
be considered crafty diplomacy in a year when 
the festival has taken a drastic stride into the 
present and included more twentieth-century 
music in its programmes than ever before. The 
quantity of such music at Edinburgh this year 
is not, however, Lord Harewood’s most signifi- 
cant reform. What he has done, besides persuad- 
ing the city to double its annual subsidy and pay 
off the arrears of 1960, has been to impose some 
kind of pattern on the morning and evening 
concerts, so that the programmes, as well as being 
individually more imaginatively planned, together 
add up to more than the old sum of so many 
glittering figures of the international circuit going 
(sometimes most notably) through their familiar 
paces. It is this sense of formal design that makes 
Edinburgh 1961 truly memorable since there is 
something continuous and coherent to experience 
and remember it by. Lord Harewood has begun 
boldly; the pattern this year is provided by 
Schoenberg, but it could equally well be Berlioz, 
Haydn or Mahler. It is the continuity, the review 
of a corpus of work, that is fundamental, not the 
modernity. 

In its first six days the festival last week gave 
us Gurrelieder, the five Pieces for Orchestra op. 
10, the Orchestral Variations, the Wind Quintet, 
and all four String Quartets, arranged so that it 
was possible broadly to follow from day to day 
Schoenberg’s momentous development from the 
thick of the post-Tristan mire to the liberating 
rigours of serialism. There was also Stravinsky 
(Symphony in Three Movements), Webern (Six 
Pieces), Britten, Tippett and Shostakovich—all 
this as against one work each by Brahms and 
Beethoven and two by Mozart. No one can justly 
complain that this emphasis on the music of the 
last fifty years is a sop to jaded critics which 
ignores the legitimate taste of the common man 
for bigger and better Tchaikovsky. The common 
man on his musical side has lately been showing 
a heartening tendency to refuse to live down to 
the image of indolence and complacency which 
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commercialism has fabricated for him; and in 
Edinburgh, where a good half of the tickets are 
bought by the local population, the visible re- 
action to the new festival programmes has been 
a brisk quickening of business at the box office. 

Whether the audiences have liked Schoenberg 
or—no less relevant in this imperfect world— 
whether they have believed that they liked him 
are questions not within my capacity to answer, 
least of all when I cannot even answer them 
unequivocally in my own case. As for determin- 
ing for one’s own satisfaction his stature among 
great and less great composers, assessment is im- 
possible without thorough understanding, and 
understanding comes out of direct unclouded ex- 
perience. I can accept Mr. Hans Keller’s state- 
ment that twelve-note music’s greatest achieve- 
ment and purpose was to rescue sonata form, 
stricken by the downfall of tonality, and that 
Schoenberg turned towards it out of a sense of 
tragic loss, the tone-row replacing the triad as 
the unifying principle; but I cannot live the 
truth of this through personal experience because 
my grasp of the mature Schoenbergian idiom 
is too rudimentary for me to feel form and struc- 
ture as living entities—I cannot yet ‘hear’ it. (If 
this makes me no better than I ought to be, at 
least I know at first hand how the problem must 
appear to many concert-goers.) We are told that 
Schoenberg is the twentieth-century Bach who 
embraced harmony and counterpoint in one 
mighty realm of polyphony, and made the great 
modern synthesis of classicism and romanticism. 
The same sort of thing used to be said about 
Brahms; and it takes a Brahms-lover, steeped in 
the familiar style, a very long time to discover 
that Brahms did no such thing and that, impres- 
sive, companionable and often beautiful though 
his music is, he is not to be named among the 
greatest masters. 

I am not suggesting that even if Schoenberg 
could somehow be ‘proved’ to be no greater than 
Brahms or even slightly less great, an interna- 





tional festival would not be justified in basing | 


itself on him. But the big statements about 
Schoenberg, however true, leave untouched the 
core of the question—just how good, when all 
is said, is his music? One can only decide this, 
slowly, for oneself, proceeding by faith as well 
as works and holding fast to the rare inspired 
and faithful performances and hardening oneself 
against the many travesties. Fortunately the 
Edinburgh performances, while not, I think, 
achieving the revelationary quality of the Violin 
Concerto conducted by Rosbaud and played by 
Varga and the BBC Orchestra last winter in 
London, have been at the least careful, and 
sometimes illuminating. To hear the splendid 
Drolc Quartet playing the quartets at the morning 
concerts in the Freemasons’ Hall has been to be 
made absorbingly aware both of the tremendous 
contrapuntal force and clarity of these works 
and of their melodic character and the warmth 
of feeling behind them. The Concertgebouw 


Quintet in the intricate Wind Quintet op. 26 were | 





America’s Famous 
and Finest Magazine 


PARTISAN 
REVIEW 


Macmillan are pleased to announce 
that they are now the distributors of 
this famous American magazine in 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth, 
excluding Canada. Published _ bi- 
monthly by the American Committee 
for Cultural Freedom,. Partisan Review 
has for 25 years played a leading role 
on the cultural scene, bringing its 
readers intellectual fare that is lively 
and controversial and consistently ex- 
cellent. Among its famous contributors 
are: Albert Camus, Franz Kafka, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Alberto Moravia, 
Cyril Connolly, Angus Wilson, George 
Orwell, Lionel Trilling, John Wain, 
Raymond Williams, Iris Murdoch, 
Robert Lowell, Robert Penn Warren, 
Norman Mailer, Frank Kermode and 
Dwight Macdonald. 


Published yesterday : 
DISSONANT VOICES IN 
SOVIET LITERATURE 


a special double number at 7s. 6d. 
Edited by Max Hayward, Professor of 
Russian Literature at Oxford Uni- 
versity, and Patricia Blake, in charge of 
the Russian desk at Life magazine, it 
presents a variety of Russian creative, 
critical and historical writing since the 
Revolution, including material smug- 
gled out of the Soviet Union, previously 
untranslated into English. 
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not perhaps quite so masterly as the Danzi 
Quintet who played it at the Wigmore Hall a 
couple of years ago, but they were still vigorous 
and piquant. The enormous Wagnerian Gurre- 
lieder, conducted by Stokowski with both inten- 
sity and a fine refusal to wallow, was far from 
the good unclean fun that it is commonly said 
to be (paradoxically the more it appears to 
plagiarise Wagner the better it is). The Edin- 
burgh Choral Union was, alas, unequal to its 
task, but the London Symphony Orchestra played 
brilliantly. The LSO has been mainly living up 
to its fame. But its first concert with Colin 
Davis was something of an off night; both 
Sinfonia da Requiem and Fantastic Symphony 
were disappointing. Mr. Davis’s second concert 
with the orchestra was much more memorable, 
ending with a staggering performance of the 
Symphony in Three Movements—the last few 
minutes, from the violas’ jagged, sawn-off semi- 
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quavers, were appalling in their controlled fury. 

Opera has been in the hands of Covent Garden. 
The combination of King’s Theatre equipment 
and Covent Garden lighting has had its madcap 
moments, but in general the performances have 
been admirable. Although Solti conducted A 
Midsummer Night's Dream with extraordinary 
brilliance I preferred his more poetic account of 
Iphigénie en Tauride. About it, and the noble 
singing of Rita Gorr as Iphigénie, | shall write 
when the production comes to London. To judge 
it now would be absurd, since it was so obvi- 
ously cramped on the narrow stage at the King’s. 
So was the Zeffirelli production of Lucia, in 
which Miss Sutherland, on very moderate form, 
had the house drooling and baying like Pavlov 
dogs. Opera audiences are the same in Edin- 
burgh as. everywhere else; Lucia is sold out, 
Iphigénie is half empty. The common man has 
his limitations. 


Picnics on Lesbos 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


THEATRE at the Edin- 
burgh Festival reveals a 


pungent trend towards 
what Aldous Huxley 
called ‘smellies.’ In the 


first scene of Luther in- 
cense billows into the 
audience from the ritual 
initiation of young 
Brother Martin; in Law- 
rence Durrell’s Sappho 
the odour is of joss- 
sticks burning in the 
temple of the oracle at Lesbos. In both the effect 
is extremely pleasant, though only in Luther does 
it have any great point, wrapping one directly 
in the smooth Catholic aura which will stifle the 
hero. 

Point, in fact, seems scarce throughout 
Sappho. Even the title is typical of this and can 
only be described as a blatant piece of star-bill- 
ing. Once past the box-office one finds that in this 
quasi-philosophical drama of Lesbos the greatest 
Lesbian of them all plays a relatively minor 
role. The play contains chunks of @dipus Rex 
and The Tempest, but not a morsel of The 
W ell of Loneliness. Mr. Durrell is, of course, free 
to reject the ancient smear, but it hardly matters; 
his Sappho burns with a small and flickering 
flame. 

The richer citizens of Lesbos seek various 
escapes from their dissatisfaction. Diomedes 
drinks, Kreon builds a financial empire,-Pittakos 
builds a military empire, his brother Phaon be- 
comes a hermit on a small and remote island. 
Sappho does little, though an occasional hetero- 
sexual picnic can divert her. These various 
escapes from futility all fail, but not before a 
tablet has been found which seems to prove 
that Sappho’s husband is her father. The couple 
are driven out of Lesbos and, like CEdipus, are 
deprived of their children. Disasters follow until 
proud Pittakos is reduced to rags and joins his 
brother on his mystic island. They are killed 
there by soldiers under the command of Sappho, 





who has somehow coerced the Corinthian army 
into her service; but Sappho’s daughter Kleis 
emerges Miranda-like and all-in-white from the 
island. She is alive and can weep, the last line 
tells us. 

I have dredged this skeleton of meaning in 
retrospect from the play’s drift of events. At the 
time the scenes seemed to follow each other as 
aimlessly as if they were dictated by the accidents 
of history or myth. The play contains some im- 
pressive set-pieces of narrative poetry—though 
why must every modern poetic drama discourse 
with such windy abstraction on Time?—but the 
production is finally held together only by the 
excellent performances of Margaret Rawlings, 
Nigel Davenport and Richard Gale; and, above 
all, by Jane Graham’s settings and costumes. 
These, using the simplest arrangements of per- 
fectly chosen colours, are outstandingly good. 

At the Gateway Theatre Robert Kemp has 
performed another pointless exercise by setting 
Moliére’s L’Ecole des Femmes in seventeenth- 
century Edinburgh and translating it into the 
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meatiest Scots brogue under the titie Let Wives 
Tak Tent. The language is not even relevant to 
his busy burghers—it is reminiscent of the 
fifteenth-century Scottish author Robert Henry- 
son, whereas Boswell was to be born into precisely 
this community within a couple of generations 
—and it certainly has nothing whatever to do 
with the present Edinburgh audience. 1 had 
asked several random Scotsmen the meaning 
of the play’s title before an erudite Londoner 
was able to tell me that ‘tent’ means ‘attention.’ 
One Scotsman’s answer neatly nailed the Gate- 
way’s feeble antiquarianism: ‘God Almichty, 
ah dinna ken. Ah went to one o’ thame plays 
maseel and ah couldna understand a word of it 
for the damned Scots accent they were speakin’ 
in.’ 

The two main art exhibitions are Nineteenth- 
Century French Paintings belonging to the late 
Swiss collector, Emil Biihrle, and a Memorial 
Exhibition to Epstein. The French paintings 
begin with Ingres and Delacroix, who seem in 
this context grotesquely out of place—an in- 
congruity which points the precise beginnings, 
with Corot and Courbet, of the Impressionist 
ferment. Any large exhibition of the artists in 
and around the Impressionist movement must 
make one, as this does, vividly aware of them 
as a social group, constantly visiting each other 
and trying out each other’s discoveries before 
settling down to their own individual styles. 
Some of the most impressive pictures in this 
exhibition are untypical of the artists; one of the 
very best being Renoir’s amazing landscape 
Harvest Time, pulsating with heat and sun. 

Epstein is the very opposite of these painters. 
In the first room of this superb memorial ex- 
hibition one finds the two distinct elements 
which were to remain throughout his life’s work 
—the depth of character caught in the bust of 
Lady Gregory (1910) and, in the same year, the 
vast primitive strength of Maternity, the woman’s 
total concentration on the child in her great 
belly. From these twin points, year by year and 
room by room, the sculptor’s work unfolds with 
absolute and magnificent certainty. This ex- 
hibition is undoubtedly, music perhaps ex- 
cepted, the high spot of the Festival. It must 
be brought to London, though it will need 
Earls Court to house it in the style it receives 
here. It is brilliantly presented by Richard 
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Buckle, who was responsible for the Diaghilev 
exhibition a few years ago. One comes on the 
major pieces as if on visions. The works are 
grouped sometimes chronologically, sometimes 
by subject-matter, but always with intelligence; 
and they are accompanied by an admirable pro- 
gramme which is full of Epstein’s own very 
articulate comments and which even allows 
itself the occasional joke. Of the bust of Ser- 
geant D. F. Hunter, VC, it says: ‘This splendid 
sergeant . . . confronts the spectator fearlessly 
with a “take it or leave it” expression, and is 
obviously Scottish. 

Four hundred miles southward from the Pole. 
at the Prince of Wales, Sammy Davis, Jnr., 
croons it, goons it and hoofs it with equal ease 
and will be doing so for seven weeks. I was 
left with the slight feeling that the man is too 
versatile for his own good. After he had done 
the odd tap-dance and soft-shoe shuffle, had 
chatted about this and that, sung a hit or two 
and impersonated so-and-so, nothing seemed 
peculiarly his own except his considerable charm. 


Berlin Theatre 





Prophetic Irony 


By SARAH GAINHAM 


EVEN in a week as full of un- 
avoidable seriousness and 
threat as last week in Berlin, 
one of the strongest impres- 
sions was made by a play. This 
was the Schiller Theatre’s pro- 
2% duction of 19/3 by the expres- 
<* sionist writer Carl Sternheim. 
Written in the year of its title, the action con- 
cerns the character and lives of the industrial 
power-aristocracy of Imperial Germany. 
Sternheim was an ironist, and has therefore 
never been taken as seriously as his talents war- 
tant by his own people, who often fail to divide 
seriousness from pomposity and irony from 
frivolity. /9/3, with six other plays of his, was 
forbidden by the Imperial Censor, and when Max 
Reinhardt produced it semi-privately in his 
Kammerspiele in Berlin in 1916, the play had 
to be taken off at police orders. With reason, 
granted their point of view. 79/3 scrutinises not 
only the heartless power-lust of the great in- 
dustrialists, but the equal though frustrated 
power-lust, then still hidden by sentimentality, 
of those idealists who wished to replace the 
money-grabbing of German society with a 
‘moral economy, a true commonwealth of the 
nation’ and the triumph of old-fashioned German 
virtues. It was precisely these proposals that were 
believed by millions of young enthusiasts and 
misused with disgusting cynicism by the Nazi 
Party only a few years after the end of the war 
that Sternheim saw so clearly on the horizon. 
To see /9/3 was to see again, in a real German 
context, a play of ideas so similar to Sartre’s 
Altona that I had a sudden flashback in my 
mind’s eye to the stage and setting at the Royal 
Court Theatre. The characters are so similar, 
their reactions so alike that I wonder now if 
Sartre had not at some time read and been im- 
pressed by Sternheim’s brilliant but unproduced 
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play and afterwards, as so often happens, for- 
gotten where the ideas came from. 

The play Sartre wanted to write was about the 
French in Algeria. Unlike Sternheim, he did not 
risk trouble with his play, and transferred it to 
that modern whipping-boy, Germany. But 
because his play is ostensibly about the Ger- 
mans, the parallels and contrasts are striking. 
In life Sartre’s convinced Nazi, the hidden SS 
officer, would never have had any twinges of 
conscience, still less a traumatic crisis of the soul, 
over the ethics of ill-treating or killing a prisoner 
in order to extract vital information from him. 
He would have praised, loudly and sincerely, his 
own courage in doing what was needed for the 
Fiihrer and Fatherland. The others would have 
been wrong, never himself. 

Sternheim, indeed, makes no such psycholo- 
gical mistakes as mar the plausibility of Altona. 
He knew exactly the characters of the steel-hard 
but smoothly cultured ironmaster who always 
remains a human being; of his two daughters, one 
married and brilliantly, openly power-hungry, the 
other unmarried, gay and charming, with the 
beginnings of moral feeling; of his son and son- 
in-law who enjoy the fruits of a great fortune, 
asking no questions; and of the two idealists, that 
word of doom to those who know the Germans. 
One idealist loses his ideals and embraces the un- 
married daughter and her millions; the other 
goes out into the Dark Night, absurd, pathetic 
and sinister, to Find the Way. There are no 
horrors; it is a drawing-room comedy of prophe- 
tic ideas. We are in the real Germany. stirring 
the broth of how it all happened. 


Cinema 


The Real Thing 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Visconti Season. (National 
Film Theatre.)}—The Naked 
Edge. (London Pavilion.) 

“ A RARE month’s film-going is 

(2 | coming up for anyone within 
hailing (or hitching) distance of 

i2% London. Between the Cameo- 

; Poly and the Cameo-Royal, 

which are showing Rocco and his Brothers from 

the 14th, and the National Film Theatre, which is 
showing everything else of his from Ossessione 
onwards, you can see the whole of Luchino Vis- 
conti’s works during September. And a gigantic 
experience that should be: to be recommended 
not only to film enthusiasts but to those who are 
not and who wonder what all the fuss is about. 

Ossessione, which can be seen between August 

29 and September 3 and again at the end of 

September, between the 26th and the 30th, is 

above all an- extraordinary film for its time— 

1942. Made in Italy under fascism, during the 

war, before neo-realism burst on the cinema, 

even before the neo-realist conditions and the 
background of its ideas existed, it is completely 
out of period in style and atmosphere and atti- 
tude. But then Visconti’s realism is the real 
thing, heartfelt, believed in, far beyond fashion 
and therefore beyond particular years; this is 
why it can vary, why it never seems to parody 
itself, why it always has a point and never seems 
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stuck on*for effect. It is a matter of attitude, 
not tricks, just as his style is an exact transla- 
tion of ways of thought and feeling, a personal 
voice, recognisable but varying, and not the 
least idiosyncratic. ; 

Based on The Postman Always Rings Twice, 
Ossessione replaces racial antagonism by a more 
Latin antagonism towards age. Cora, in the 
American setting, hates her husband for being 
Greek; Giovanna, in Visconti’s setting, hates 
hers for being old. Ferrara and the country 
around it become more than a mere setting for 
the action; although the story comes from an 
American source, and some of the incidents are 
taken straight from the novel (such as the rigged 
car crash in which the husband is murdered and 
the wife seen still clutching her handbag by the 
roadside, supposedly after rolling down a cliff), 
it has become italianised to the point when it 
seems to belong only in just that landscape. 

After Ossessione comes La Terra Trema, then 
Bellissima, Senso and White Nights; the two 
latter films have already been shown here com- 
mercially, but in this season at the National Film 
Theatre Senso is being given in a fuller version 
than before. Rocco and his Brothers was, with 
L’Avventura, the highlight of last year’s London 
festival; but more of that in a fortnight. 

Michael Anderson is a director in the curious 
position of having better luck than he deserves 
—greater opportunities, that is, than he can rise 
to. There was /984, which he vulgarised to an 
almost incredible degree; Around the World in 
80 Days, which so buried him under its own 
showmanship that it seemed not to have a 
director at all; and now The Naked Edge. This 
is a thriller with a cast that reads like a pub- 
licity man’s dream—Gary Cooper in his last 
film, Deborah Kerr, Eric Portman, Diane 
Cilento, Hermione Gingold, Michael Wilding, 
Peter Cushing, Wilfrid Lawson, Ronald Howard, 
Joyce Cary, Helen Cherry, Diane Clare—and 
with precious little for it to do. The Naked Edge 
is a kind of Hitchcock parody, with even the 
Hitchcockian publicity stunts about not giving 
away the ending and tricks of Hitch-style sur- 
prise, such as a bead of sweat in close-up—and, 
quite simply, no talent. 

The most sinister thing is to see direction as 
inept creeping as laboriously through a rather 
good plot, turning out performances as bad as 
this from actors as good, making boredom out 
of suspense and nastiness out of what ought to 
be pleasurably creepy, and such heavy weather 
out of ‘style’ that you want to scream for some 
daylight and one straight shot to assure you that 
the two plain eyes in your head haven't turned 
sideways. All in all; an unattractive effort, at 
once disagreeabie and dull, psychologically in- 
credible and sociologically absurd (what yelps of 
delight there were as a wall in the stately home 
whirled round like a fan-dancer to reveal a 
cocktail cabinet!). Gary Cooper's characteristic 
woodenness is the one suitable thing about it, 
since it covers all psychological discrepancies 
and unlikelinesses; Deborah Kerr, more effer- 
vescent and more human, looks simply be- 
wildered. For some extraordinary reason this 
highly unsuitable-for-children film has an ‘A’ 
certificate and not an ‘X.’ Doesn't the Board 
know that children hang about till they find a 
likely adult to take them past the doorman? 
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Houyhnhnm’s Travels 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


NTIL quite recently | believed (consequent 

upon reading his City of Spades, but not 
the blurb) that Mr. Colin MacInnes was a black 
man. Indeed, I not only believed it: I told other 
people as much, including a Cabinet Minister 
who wanted to know about him for some State 
purpose. For all I know, the belief may have 
rippled outwards from my ill-aimed pébble, so 
that there are now huge and growing files in 
various government offices, all containing refer- 
ences to the blackness of Mr. MaclInnes, and 
hundreds, if not thousands, of people going about 
the country spreading the tale. Soon, perhaps, 
there will be nobody left to deny it, and Mr. 
MaclInnes will be accused of imposture when 
he tries to sign in at hotels, or arrested when 
he applies for a new passport. It is a frightening 
load of responsibility for me to bear, and I am 
glad of the opportunity, in discussing his new 
book,* to shed a little of it. 

The trouble is that having read England, Half 
English I am rather more than half-inclined to 
believe that I was right all the time. At least, if 
Mr. MaclInnes is not black, then he must be 
green. Or he has two heads, or three legs, or a 
Cyclops eye, or telepathic powers, or else he is 
one of the anthropophagi and men whose heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders. At any rate, 
he is different from us. To begin with, he is the 
first cousin, twice removed, of both Stanley 
Baldwin and Rudyard Kipling, the great-grand- 
son of Burne-Jones, and the son of Angela 
Thirkell. (I am not making this up—though he 
may be.) Also, he was brought up in Australia. 
Also, he is a highly gifted writer of romantic 
novels (wrongly, and to his chagrin, called docu- 
mentary) and of a recently published book about 
Sidney Nolan. 

But all that could happen to anybody. What 
sets Mr. MacInnes quite apart is the fact that in 
him we have one of the most penetrating, sen- 
sible, balanced, yet deeply passionate observers 
of England to check in for centuries. Indeed, 
apart from Mr. Nirad Chaudhuri, whose electri- 
fying book A Passage to England appeared a 
year or two ago, I can hardly think of any com- 
mentator on the ways of the English—not Vol- 
taire, not Karel Capek, not G. J. Renier— 
who has seen this country so wisely and so well. 

This makes him sound, again, like a visitor 
from outer space, instead of a British writer who 
has lived in Britain for most of his life, which is 
what he actually is. But it is difficult not to think 
of him in such terms, so objective (as opposed 
to detached), so fresh and so perceptive in his 
way of looking at Britain. He has scraped the 
grime from his eyeballs and the fog frefh his 
brain and looked hard and long at Britain in 
the Fifties, or whatever those things were that 
came to an end not long ago and not a minute 
too soon. 

Which brings me to the first point about Mr. 
MaclInnes which sets him off from other such 
observers. He works. Take his analysis of three 
famous Daily Express cartoonists—Giles, Osbert 
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Lancaster and Barry Appleby (of The Gambols). 
There is nothing here of the weedy generalisations 
trotted condescendingly out by other writers on 
such topics. Mr. MacInnes has clearly followed 
all three of these artists, day by day, over a very 
long period, patiently making notes about their 
characteristics, their attitudes, their draughtsman- 
ship, their politics, recording everything about 
the people who inhabit their drawings,. working 
out, for instance, what George Gambol earns and 
what at, discarding everything that is irrelevant 
or discrepant, unless it is significantly so, like the 
contrast between what the Giles family earns 
and its fantastic standard of living (they even 
have a yacht!). At the end of all this he has not 
only discovered things about the cartoons that 
even the most regular students of them did not 
know, and in all probability the artists didn’t know 
either (such as the fact that the notorious Giles’s 
twins are apparently illegitimate), but has turned 
his examination of them into a serious and even 
profound analysis of the cartoons’ place in 
English popular culture and the light they shed 
on contemporary mass attitudes in this country. 
And this, note, could not have been done without 
the patient and laborious work of collecting and 
classifying that has gone before. 

The same can be seen in the essay (all these 
pieces have appeared before, in such magazines 
as Encounter and the Twentieth Century) on 
what the Fifties teenager wears, called ‘Sharp 
Shmutter.’ Only the stupidest Tory MPs believe 
that the original Teddy-boy outfit still survives, 
but few of us have taken the trouble to find out 
exactly what the newly-rich young people actually 
do wear and would not be seen dead in. Mr. 
MaclInnes knows the people he is writing about 
and talks to them (another thing that the windy 
summers-up do not), but he is not content with 
giving us his impressions; he gives us the result 
of his observation, which is a very different thing. 
Of course, he in his turn tends to generalise, but 
consciously; he would not claim that all his sub- 
jects dress this way (and as a matter of fact I 
walked right round Eros twice one evening last 
week—its plinth being covered with just such 
teenagers as he describes—and not one of them 
was wearing any single garment of the kind that 
he claims as standard sharp teenage dress), merely 
that such clothes are, in some not closely defin- 
able sense, typical, and departures from the 
standard, however numerous, abnormal. 

So, Mr. MacInnes works at his work; would 
that other observers of the contemporary scene 
would do the same. But that, in itself, would 
not make him so stimulating and thoughtful an 
observer. For with his attention to detail and 
his great grasp of the reality to which the details 
amount goes also an immense, cool, cantless 
sanity. The quite exceptional nastiness of the Eng- 
lish pub is something that everybody knows, but 
that few will admit, largely owing to the decades 
of drivel talked about the ‘friendly English inn’ 
(if Hilaire Belloc were not dead it would be 
necessary to kill him). Mr. MaclInnes, in a de- 
lightful essay called ‘See you at Mabel’s,’ which 
is an analysis of the out-of-hours drinking-clubs 
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(this was before the Street Offences Act and 


~ the consequent mushrooming of a different kind 


*@f club), sees this nonsense off the premises in 
one mighty, savage paragraph. 
The word ‘pub’ conjures up for me no vision 
of a cheery mine host and rollicking regulars, 
I see instead grim-faced citizens with their hats 
on, swilling slowly gassy pints, flanked by tight- 
skinned women sipping gin with a dreadful air 
of decorum, the pair staring silently and cen- 
soriously at nothing. Even worse are the ghastly 
saloon bar wits, belching with hard unfriendly 
laughter, or public bar athletes getting in every- 
one’s way with that inane game called darts. 
The service is slow and slovenly (will they 
never wipe the counter, as they do in every 
civilised country, or, if they can’t, manage at 
least not. to put the packet of fags you've 
bought in a puddle of ale?). The food (unless 
the pub is Jewish) is a disgrace (withered pork 
pies and leaden sausages are a luxury; the best 
you can usually hope for are potato crisps, 
peanuts, aspirins and breath-pills), and you can’t 
get a coffee, so that your wretched non-drinking 
companion has to drench himself in fruit and 
vegetable juices. To add to these delights they've 
now installed the telly; and if you ask for a 
drink, they gaze at you as if you’ve screamed 
in church. They make you as drunk as they 
can as soon as they can, and turn nasty when 
they succeed. 
Mind you, we should not assume too readily 
that Mr. MacInnes’s consequent preference for 
clubs is founded on entirely objective reality; 
the only one I have ever been in (in the company 
of Mr. Kenneth Allsop, who appeared to be an 
intimate friend of everybody there, including the 
obvious criminals) provided the most horrible 
two hours of my life so far, not excluding time 
spent in the Norbreck Hydro Hotel, Blackpool. 
But his diatribe against the pub sums him up 
neatly: the dislike of avoidable squalor, of 
spiritual meanness, of incompetence; the ruthless 
observation; above all the positive values under- 
lying his attitude. 

Not all the essays are of this description-with- 
comment type; there is, for instance, a remark- 
able extended essay on the novels of Ada Lever- 
son (Wilde’s Sphinx) which is either a very re- 
markable piece of special pleading or a very 
remarkable act of literary revival, and in either 
case will make me read some of her books to 
find out. But for the most part, Mr. MacInnes 
looks at his subjects, in particular teenagers and 
Negroes, and at the England into which they 
fit, or do not fit, and writes down both what 
he sees and what he thinks about what he sees. 
The second point is vital; he is not merely a 
reporter, a chronicler; he is an analyst, and one 
of extraordinary range and power, of warmth 
and sympathy as well as understanding, but quite 
without any hypocrisy and quite without any 
mercy for the shoddy, the inadequate and the 
cold. His very fault is a good one—the tendency 
for his romanticism to shade over into senti- 
mentality, particularly when writing about the 
minorities for which he feels so warmly (that 
nonsensical parenthesis ‘unless the pub is Jewish’ 
in my quotation above is typical). Truly, we 
would do well to cultivate a man like Mr. 
MaclInnes, and we might start by commissioning 
him to do a big book about this country, in 
which, for instance, the themes that he handles 
so well in his novels, and which here receive so 
tantalisingly brief an examination, can be ex- 
amined at length and at leisure. Meanwhile, we 
are lucky to have him among us, and as for my 
theory, still not quite dead at the back of my 
mind, that he is black, I can only say that if 
he is, I wish he would rub up against some of 
our home-grown semi-sociologists, in the hope 
that some of his colour might come off on them. 
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An Unrebuked Brass Band 


The Age of Churchill, 1874-1911. By Peter de 
Mendelssohn. (Thames and Hudson, 42s.) 


Tus is the first volume of a trilogy on Sir 
Winston Churchill’s life and times. The author, 
so the publishers tell us, was born in Munich 
in 1908 and has been a novelist and journalist. 
His book is ‘the. result of some twenty-five years 
of active political journalism and an intensive 
study of modern history. Mr. de Mendelssohn 
has evidently read everything worth reading on 
the period, he shows much skill in compiling and 
arranging a vast amount of material, his narra- 
tive flows easily and he writes with clarity. He 
has a critical mind: he is good at spotting the 
errors and inconsistencies in published accounts 
of particular transactions and at extracting the 
probable truth from conflicting witnesses. It is, 
moreover, a sign of acumen to end in 1911 rather 
than 1914, for it is at the earlier date that the 
second act in Churchill’s career began, and the 
radical exponent of retrenchment and reform, 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, took 
the first step toward becoming the great War 
Minister of the future. 

But the book suffers from two drawbacks, one 
major, one minor. The minor disadvantage is 
that Sir Winston is, happily, still alive. This must 
have a certain inhibitory effect on a biographer. 
At all events it is a fact that not one of the 
numerous political biographies written about 
great men during their own lives has stood up 
to the test of time. The more serious drawback, 
inevitable in the circumstances, is that the author 
has not had access to Sir Winston’s private 
papers. The result is that this is essentially bio- 
graphy from the outside, containing indeed many 
quotations from Churchill’s writings, but nothing 
that he has not intended or passed for pub- 
lication. Private papers do not always tell all 
the truth, and we have Sir Lewis Namier’s dic- 
tum that most secrets are in print if you know 
where to look for them. Nevertheless, it must 
detract from the value of a biography if 
the author has constantly to be making 
guesses and inferences which, however con- 
vincing, can only be finally confirmed or other- 
wise when an official biography comes to be 
written. In that sense, Mr. de Mendelssohn’s 
magnum opus must be an interim work, although 
it will certainly be of great value to whoever 
ultimately writes the official life. But one cannot 
help wondering whether it is worth so much time, 
diligence and labour to produce a book which is 
certain to be superseded sooner or later. 

The author could reply that this is true of 
all books—or nearly all. Even an interim account 
of someone as extraordinary as Sir Winston is 
bound to be interesting, and it is always fascinat- 
ing to follow the early stages of an astonishing 
career. What will strike a reader who comes fresh 
to the subject is the sheer effrontery of this re- 
markable young man who, after assailing the 
Liberals with a power of invective fully worthy 
of his father or Disraeli at their best, proceeded 
to cross the floor of the House, turn his batteries 
in the reverse direction and deliver equally un- 
sparing broadsides upon his former colleagues. 
No wonder they hated him. 

The great question in Churchill's early politi- 
cal life is why he changed parties. His enemies, 
of course, said that it was careerism: he had 
been passed over in a government reshuffle only 
a few months earlier and it was already obvious 
that the Liberals would win the next election. 
Alfred Lyttelton summed up their judgment with 


a regrettable mixture of metaphors: ‘One might 
as well try to rebuke a brass band; he’ trims 
his sails to every passing wind.’ Churchill equally 
naturally maintained that it was an issue of prin- 
ciple; he became a Liberal because of the 
government’s shuffling equivocation over free 
trade. 

Mr. de Mendelssohn brings out another pos- 
sible reason—the influence of Lord Randolph’s 
career upon his son. That Churchill had an 
almost idolatrous devotion to his father’s 
memory is undoubted, and he intensely resented 
the way in which Lord Salisbury and the Tory 
hierarchy had, as he considered, manceuvred his 
father out of office. As late as the Second World 
War a descendant of Salisbury was startled by 
the Prime Minister suddenly remarking to him, 
a propos of nothing: ‘I always consider that 
your grandfather treated my father disgrace- 
fully.” Much of English history since 1880 could 
be written in terms of the conflicts and loyalties 
of three great political dynasties, the Churchills, 
the Chamberlains and the Cecils. When Churchill 
first entered Parliament there were five Cecils 
in the government, and it was at just this moment 
that he began to study his father’s career in order 
to write his famous biography. Such a study was 
not likely to make him well disposed toward 
the mandarins of his own party. 

Mr. de Mendelssohn is not an obsequious or 
flattering biographer. He leaves in the warts. He 
reminds us that Churchill said and did many 
foolish and some offensive things in his younger 
days. But despite brashness, insolence and that 
streak of ruthlessness which he was so quick to 
see in others, Churchill emerges well out of this 
searching inquiry. He had limitations, but he was 
always generous, honourable and honest, and he 
felt genuinely for the underdog—in those days 
there were a great many of them—even if his 
reasons were unusual. I like his exclamation to 
Eddie Marsh when they were making a pre- 
liminary reconnoitre of his new constituency, 
Manchester North West, in December, 1905. 
‘Fancy living in one of those streets—never seeing 
anything beautiful—never eating anything 
savoury—never saying anything clever!’ 
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The Survivors 


In a certain light the heroines 
Shine tawdry and brash, 

Women of few sins, 

Ophelia choked with river water, 
Desdemona with flesh. 


Their acceptance of the end was right, 
More timely than those 

Who lit candles in the night, 

Ignoring death under their rouge 

And their brocade clothes. 


The victims did not need or ask for pity. 
They did not betray 

Ever the foursquare city 

Fortified in their childhood, walls 
Rooted below day. 


But | will praise the women with no lust 
For killing hands or rivers, 

Who sucked blood from dust, 

Not for the joy but for the habit of life. 
Sanctified, the survivors. 


PATRICIA BEER 
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and a Time to Die 
MARK PELGRIN 


A poignant autobiography of the last 
years of life of a man under the sen- 
tence of cancer, Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


The Universal Self 
AGNES MACKAY 


An examination of Paul Valéry’s 
achievement, both as poet and creative 
thinker. Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


Perception and the 
Physical World 
D. M. ARMSTRONG 


A volume in the series International 
Library of Philosophy and Scientific 
method. Demy 8vo, 25s. net, 


Peasants in the 
Pacific 
ADRIAN C. MAYER 


A study of Fiji Indian rural society. 
International Library of Sociology. 
Demy 8vo, 35s. net. 


The Conference 
of the Birds 


FARID UD-DIN ATTAR 
Trans. by C. S. Nott. 


A new edition of this classic Persian 
poem, Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


The Life of 
Crown Prince William 


KLAUS JONAS 


The first critical, up-to-date biography 
of the Kaiser’s son, based on hitherto 
unavailable material. 

Demy 8vo, illustrated, 32s. net. 


The Bible and the 
Ancient Near East 


EDITED BY ERNEST WRIGHT 


A great synthesis of modern know- 
ledge—collected in honour of Profes- 
sor Albright. 9$ x 64, 50s, net. 


Colloquial Turkish 
YUSUF MARDIN 


“A very able and practical manual, 
which will be of great help to students 
of Turkish”—-PROFESSOR A, J. ARBERRY. 


Samothrace 


VOLUME II (two parts) 
Excavations conducted by the Institute 
of Fine Arts, New York University, 
in the Aegean. 
Demy 4to, £5 5s. Od. the set. 
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Mapping The Cosmos 


Nelson’s Atlas of the Universe. By Br. Ernst and 
Tj. E. de Vries. Translated by D. R. Welsh. 
(Nelson, 42s.) 


However long our civilisation survives, it is 
unlikely that man will ever again live through 
four decades of the kind of astronomical drama 
which has been concentrated into the years of 
our own lifetime. The two World Wars are the 
index markers of the supreme technical achieve- 
ments which have led to the revelation of the 
cosmos. The 100-inch optical telescope on 
Mount Wilson, near Los Angeles, was built 
during the first of these conflicts and the great 
200-inch on Mount Palomar during the second. 
The technical developments carried out for pur- 
poses of defence and attack during the second 
led directly to the realisation of the radio 
telescope and the space probe 


At the time when the 100-inch telescope came 
into operation in 1918 man still believed he lived 
at the centre of the universe and that the extent 
of the cosmos was determined by the Milky Way 
system of stars. In the first ten years of work 
with the telescope the American astronomers 
showed that this egocentric view was wrong in 
two respects. First, the sun and its family of 
earth and planets were nowhere near the centre 
of the Milky Way system but 30,000 light-years 
away, in an uninspired position in one of the 
spiral arms of a great galaxy containing about a 
hundred thousand million stars. Second, this 
great galaxy was not the entirety of the cosmos, 
but a mere unit in a universe which extended for 
thousands of millions of light-years and- con- 
tained trillions of similar galaxies. 


The essence of this story is unfolded in a com- 
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mentary accompanying nearly a hundred plates 
in this Atlas of the Universe. Many. of these 
plates are photographs of extreme beauty of stars 
and nebule obtained with the Mt. Wilson and 
Palomar telescopes. Since the atlas was originally 
compiled in Holland with the advice and guid- 
ance of the astronomers of Utrecht and the 
English translation has been edited by Dr. Butler 
of the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, the 
authority and accuracy of the text is without 
question. The second half of the atlas is an 
encyclopedic section beginning with A _ for 
Angstrém unit, ending with Zodiacal light, and 
spanning in time the eighteen centuries separat- 
ing Ptolemy from the Luniks. This section con- 
tains many diagrams which help to elucidate 
the text, and the explanations of quite difficult 
concepts are models of clarity and condensation 

Today, the factors which affect the more com- 
mon atlas of the world are largely political and— 
apart from Antarctica—its contents have not 
been changed significantly by journeys of dis- 
covery and investigation for a century. It is in- 
teresting to inquire into the likely stability of this 
atlas of the universe. A safe prediction is that 
many things will change during the next decade; 
investigations with the instruments which. we 
now have in our possession, or which are already 
under development, will necessitate these 
changes. For example, the atlas is up to date 
in that it includes an account of Lunik III in 
the encyclopedic section and reproduces in 
Plate 11 the photographs of the hidden side which 
this probe transmitted to earth. The detail is 
poor by comparison with the magnificent photo- 
graphs of the lunar surface presented to earth, 
but it is safe to predict that within a very few 
years our knowledge of the hidden side and 
indeed of the entire lunar surface will increase 
rapidly, since we are now on the threshold of the 
era of instrumented and manned lunar explora- 
tion. The same is true of the planets—at least of 
Mars and Venus—and it is possible that this 
and any atlas of the solar system published today 
will become largely outdated by the investiga- 
tions of the satellite and space probes which are 
now imminent. 

In the realm of the stars and galaxies, how- 
ever, it seems unlikely that the material printed 
in this atlas can undergo startling changes, ex- 
cept at the limit of penetration of the optical 
telescope. In those regions of space and time 
the radio telescopes are leading to the kind of 
revolution in astronomical outlook which accom- 
panied the introduction of the large optical 
telescopes. Plate 84 in the atlas shows three 
examples of photographs of strange nebule 
which for reasons which are not yet clear are 
much more easily detected with the large radio 
telescopes than by the 200-inch optical telescope. 
Since the atlas was compiled, the combina- 
tion of the radio and optical telescopes 
has pushed out the limit of penetration from the 
2,000 million light-years mentioned here to a 
cluster of galaxies which are 6,000 million light- 
years away, receding with a velocity of nearly 
90,000 miles a second. 

Now it seems certain that some of the radio 
sources which cannot be identified with photo- 
graphic objects are even farther away and are 
yielding information about the state of the 
cosmos in an epoch more than 6,000 million 
years ago. The compilers of this atlas were wise 
to place the plates depicting the origin of the 
solar system and of the universe as the last in 
the atlas, since it seems most likely that these 
will need revision with every new edition of 
the atlas. 


BERNARD LOVELL 
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Uproar in Church 


The Whiston Matter. By Ralph Arnold (Hart. 
Davis, 21s.) 


In the year 1842 the Reverend Robert Whiston 
Was appointed by the Dean and “hapter to be 
headmaster of Rochester “Cathedral grammar 
school, which had been so badly run by the pre- 
vious headmaster that oniy one pupil was left 
in it. He brought with him his own private pupils 
and his brother-in-law as assistant master; he was 
successful and popular 2nd the school was 
quickly full again. The dean and chapter were 
pleased with him. 

They soon ceased to be. Whiston investigated 
the affairs of the cathedra! and discovered that 
the statutes were being broken on a large scale. 
Scholars who should have teen ‘maintained’ at 
Cambridge University were not being main- 
tained. The grammar scho»] boys were deprived 
of the free board and lodging they were entitled 
to. The ‘bedesmen’ (pens:vners) had not been 
appointed ‘since the late eighteenth certury. The 
Visitor—the Bishop of Rochester—had not made 
his triennial visitations for twenty years. 

The chapter had pocketed the proceeds of these 
malversations, and he wrote to it requiring it to 
reform, and using fairly peremptory terms. But 
they would not—they weie by now very rich. 
The chapter consisted of the dear and five 
canons, only one of whom had any trace of 
scholarship; one was perpetually absent, one had 
had a stroke and all of them broke the law on a 
large scale by holding the livings of several 
parishes, which also they never visited. The 
bishop was a Regency reprobate who had been 
enthroned in his twenties and was ‘avaricious, 
domineering and neglectful. When Whiston pub- 
lished the facts about Rechester and other 
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cathedrals in a pamphlet it was not very sur- 
prising that they dismissed him. 

The story of his subsequent fight and victory 
against the cathedral reads itke an excerpt from 
Trollope or Dickens; it was i fact used by both 
of them as raw material. rie fought their notice 
of dismissal through the Queen’s Bench, through 
Chancery, through the visiting Bishop's court 
and through Parliament. “When they appointed 
a prison chaplain to replace him as headmaster, 
he refused to go and locked his successor out 
of the school. Only one pupi! attended the new 
head’s classes; the boys threw stones at him and 
even kicked a football at a canon. And when 
Whiston was reinstated large reforms had been 
made. 

The attractive and consvling history of Whis- 
ton’s victory promotes the melancholy thought 
that there are very few Whistons today. There 
are too many organisation men, too few granite 
men like Tommy Hepburn, the Tolpuddle men, 
Bradlaugh or Lansbury. These (you may object) 
were exceptiona! men. But in fact they were not 
in their day; the Victorian age was rich in such 
craggy characters, to whom we owe the personal 
freedoms and the absence of large-scale corrup- 
tion which we cherish so inadequately. Whiston 
was very ordinary; he was a narrow. domineer- 
ing schoolmaster; he had co broadness of mind 
nor civility of manner or writing. nor was he 
lovable in other ways. Merely, he knew what was 
right and what was wrong and would not be 
intimidated unti! he had set the wrong right. He 
beat the bishop, the dean and the chapter as con- 
scientiously as he would have beaten his pupils’ 
bottoms for impertinence, !ying and bad gram- 
mar. God send us more like him. 


RAYMONC POSTGATE 
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Inanity Fair 


The Middlemen. By Christine Brooke-Rose. 
(Secker and Warburg, 16s.) 


Not on Your Telly! By Peter Bull. (Peter Davies, 
16s.) 


The Crystal Gazers. By Sylvia Clayton. (Faber, 
15s.) 

The White Stone. By Carlo Coccioli. Translated 
by Elizabeth Sutherland and Vera Bleuer. 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 


A PRIME need of our age is a new Dunciad. In 
ten years of Conservative rule metropolitan 
society has become so infested with rogues on 
the make and fools trying to be that a major 
satirist would find targets on every side, simply 
waiting to be mown down. There are, admittedly, 
novels which the publishers call ‘wickedly 
satirical,’ would-be scathing exposures of some 
aspect or other of the Admass world, but these 
are mostly shadow-boxing, where none of the 
blows are deadly and a genial tone is preserved 
throughout: too many people, I suppose, are 
too conscious of the hand that feeds them to 
want to take too large a bite out of it. 

The Middlemen, described on the title page 
as ‘a satire,’ casts a cool eye at a wide range of 
contemporary entrepreneurs: people in public 
relations, commercial TV, publishing, journalism, 
a literary agent, and so on. Miss Brooke-Rose 
seems to know a good deal about the Way 
They Live Now, and she describes them with 
unfaltering precision and a gently mocking tone. 
But meticulous observation and urbane irony, 
though agreeable enough, fall well short of satire 
in the real sense, at least as Ben Jonson or 
Swift or Pope would have understood it. Where 
is the moral passion, ‘the conviction that the 
world is full of bastards who must be sym- 
bolically destroyed? I don’t find it here, though 
the book isn’t without felicities of a more 
ordinary kind. 

The heroine, Serena Scott-Buttery, is a sweet, 
gentle psychoanalyst of forty-one; at least, she 
is the focus, since several of the other characters 
are her patients, unbeknown to each other. But 
the most completely realised creation is Serena’s 
twin sister, Stella, a ravaged, neurotic, globe- 
trotting secretary, who leaves a train of minor 


and insufficiently thought about, but beneath its 
chic contemporary surface there are hints of a 
lurking seriousness. 

Another new novel delivers a number of 
slaps at the contemporary scene. Not on Your 
Telly!, despite the deplorable facetiousness of 
its style, is a thorough and reasonably lethal 
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seems equivocal, nevertheless, he delivers some 
satisfying blasts. 

The Crystal Gazers deals with another cen- 
tral if less obtrusive feature of our world: 
mental illness. It’s set in a genteel private estab- 
lishment called The Garden, where a number of 
ladies are recovering from nervous breakdowns 
of varying degrees of gravity. Kate de Quentin, 
the very engaging heroine, is young and married, 
with a small child, and was once a concert 
pianist. At the end of the story she leaves, cured, 
after one discreet lapse from rectitude with 
another inmate of the place, Johnny Turner, a 
dashing wealthy Teddy boy several years her 
junior. To write a successful comedy of manners 
set in a madhouse, no matter how genteel, is 
something requiring phenomenal tact and poise. 
Miss Clayton has done just this, despite her 
clear-eyed awareness of the indignities and 
affronts to personality involved in psychiatric 
treatment. 


After these thin slices of life in Macmillan’s 
England, The White Stone, the work of an Italian 
who writes in French, takes us into a world of 
infinitely wider perspectives, material and 
spiritual. It’s about that embarrassing and in- 
tractable subject, sanctity: Ardito Piccardi, an 
Italian priest, is almost shot by the Germans 
during the war, but is then deported to a prison 
camp. He loses his faith; he escapes, spends some 
time with other escapees in Poland, then lives 
after the war in obscurity in Paris, working as a 
printer. All those who encounter him find some- 
thing obscurely saintly about him. Finally, after 
some dramatic events in Mexico, Piccardi re- 
covers his faith and says Mass again, though he 
hasn't long to live. The shadow of Bernanos falls 
heavily across this novel, which displays both 
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disasters behind her. The Middlemen gives me | 
the impression of being rather hurriedly written | 
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sending-up of the vast bogus world of television. | 
Audrey Marlowe, the beautiful wife of a good | 


but edgy young Shakespearian actor who hates 
TV, is, more or less by chance, invited to appear 
in a fatuous BBC panel game called ‘What's the 
Smell?” Needing the money, she reluctantly ac- 
cepts and is a great success, to the immediate 
detriment of her previously happy marriage. At 
the same time, her char Mrs. Goodenough is a 
finalist, with her bus-conductor husband, in an 
ITV show of unimaginable imbecility called 
‘Beat the Death-Watch Beetle, perhaps the most 
elaborate device for the public humiliation of 
human beings ever devised. Mr. Bull describes 
all this with grim relish, and his imaginary enter- 
tainments sound all too plausible, though they 
don’t, in fact, come up in sheer horror to an 
American example, the game called “What's My 


Disease?,’ in Terry Southern’s Flash and Filigree. | 


Mr. Bull’s novel is not altogether without that 
fatal geniality, and in places his own attitude 
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Bernanos’s spiritual intensity and his occasional 
sensationalism. My own judgment must inevit- 
ably be rather partial, since | share the beliefs 
that permeate the book: I can only say that I 
found it impressive and deeply moving, with a 
magnitude which transcends the accomplished 
triviality of most current English fiction. 
BERNARD BERGONZI 


Good, Bad and Chaos 


My Sad Captains and Other Poems. By Thom 
Gunn. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
The New American Poetry 1945-60. Edited by 
Donald M. Allen. (Evergreen Books, 21s.) 
Selected Poems. By Conrad Aiken. (O.U.P., 
27s. 6d.) 
Collected Poems. By Raiph Hodgson. (Mac- 
millan, 21s.) 
THomM GUNN’s poems first began to be published 
and known in Cambridge and Oxford round 
about 1952-53. From the beginning these were 
poems of self-discovery and passionate but 
disciplined inquiry. They were much concerned 
with the limits of the will and with rules of con- 
duct, and his exemplars seemed to be Heming- 
way, Donne, Stendhal’s Sorel, Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus: the intellectual toughs. Some of the 
subjects were fairly typically undergraduate ones, 
but the manner was altogether more assured than 
usual. The toughness seemed true, the wit ener- 
getic and not merely decorative. 

Gunn’s first book, Fighting Terms (1954), was 
succeeded by The Sense of Movement (1957), 
and this marked the maturing of his talent. 
Poems like ‘On the Move’ and ‘Human Con- 
dition’ defined and illustrated a restless em- 
piricism: ‘One is always nearer by not keeping 
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still.’ 1 suppose it was crisp statements like that 
which made him a convenient Movement con- 
script; certainly he was one of the three out- 
standing contributors to the Movement an- 
thology, New Lines. 

My Sad Captains, Gunn’s new book, is divided 
into two sections of roughly equal length. The 
first section develops and plays variations on 
earlier themes: disenchantment, uncertainty, 
lonely courage. There are fine poems here—‘In 
Santa Maria Del Popolo,’ ‘The Annihilation of 
Nothing,’ ‘Black Jackets’—and they are memor- 
ably fine. But the second section, which is pre- 
sumably of his most recent work, is to me a 
great disappointment. Here he has adopted a 
variety of purely syllabic measures which dribble 
on, line to line, stanza to stanza. The themes 
are much the same as before, and this shows up 
quite startlingly the flatness and paleness of his 
new manner: set, for example, ‘Black Jackets’ 
next to ‘Blackie, The Electric Rembrandt’ (both 
poems about adolescent initiation, with tattoo- 
ing as the emblem) and see how much has been 
lost by this apparently deliberate rejection by 
Gunn of his most powerful effects. 

I blame, perhaps wrongly, Gunn’s long stay 
in America for this radical change in form. 
Whitman and, in a quite different way. William 
Carlos Williams, have had a revolutionary, and 
I think destructive, effect on a great deal of 
American poetry during the past ten years. What 
this effect has been is shown at length in The 
New American Poetry 1945-60. This anthology 
chooses to ignore Wilbur, Lowell, Roethke, 
Louise Bogan, Hecht, Snodgrass—any American 
poet, in fact, who could by any stretch of the 
imagination be called ‘academic’: the palefaces, 
in American cliché, as opposed to the redskins. 
The redskins, of course, have respectable an- 
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cestors, one line stretching from Whitman, 
another from Pound. Ginsberg, who exemplifies 
the first line of descent, in a note at the end of 
the book talks of the ‘Hebraic-Melvillian bardic 
breath, and this is meant to be a development 
of Whitman’s ‘large organic structures Charles 
Olson, in whom both lines seem to converge and 
who appears to be the chief theorist for both, 
talks of Projective or Open Field verse, as well 
as the Williams ‘irregular foot.’ 

In theory, all this might seem to be leading 
to something exciting and new: Mr. Allen draws 
attention here to links with abstract expres- 
sionist painting and jazz in America today. But, 
almost without exception, the actual poems are 
painfully half-baked, ignorant and verbose. They 
are also depressingly dull and bewilderingly 
similar. The incestuous heel-treading can per- 
haps be shown, at one level, by the number of 
cross-dedications to other poets in the anthology 
and the references to one another in their poems: 
Jones to Kerouac and Olson, Olson to Creeley, 
Creeley to Olson and Duncan, Duncan to 
Broughton and Olson, Ginsberg to Kerouac, 
Meltzer to Wieners... The list could be ex- 
tended. 

From all this mishmash, Gregory Corso 
emerges as the one poet of possible real gifts. 
But his genuine wild innocence seems fatally 
open to the perversions displayed in this an- 
thology and those with smaller (and, | suspect, 
naturally formal) talents, such as Brother An- 
toninus and Edward Field, sit uneasily in the 
company: Brother Antoninus’s ‘Advent’ sounds 
positively Ninetyish in its context. | wonder what 
Mr. Allen thinks of Mr. Eliot, who wrote forty- 
odd years ago: ‘The division between Conserva- 
tive Verse and Vers Libre does not exist, for there 
is only good verse, bad verse, and chaos.” 
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FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be 
authorised for Investments by Trustees. 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000. 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Society receives interest at the rate of 

4% (32% plus + % bonus) per annum, 

tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
£6.10.7d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
invested in the PLANET. No charges are 
made for investment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 
promptly. 
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All is not lost in America, however. For forty- 
five years, Conrad Aiken has been writing poems 
which have never had quite the attention they 
deserve: ‘The Coming Forth by Day of Osiris 
Jones,’ Preludes for Memnon, Time in the Rock, 
all published in the early Thirties, marked one 
phase of his development—the long philosophi- 
cal poem in which ideas and images could move 
freely. They were beautifully made, and have 
been quarried—with little acknowledgment—by 
two generations of American poets; but they lack 
concentration. This came with ‘The Kid,’ a poem 
on the American experience, full of brilliant de- 
tail, and sustained with an energy which reminds 
me (though at a quite different level of serious- 
ness) of Vachel Lindsay. These Selected Poems 
should do something to extend our parochial 
gaze. 

Ralph Hodgson is still alive in the world of 
Kerouacs and Olsons, which will make future 
literary histories of the period interesting. ‘The 
Bull, ‘The Song of Honour,’ ‘Eve,’ survive as 
poems of quaint power, and a more recent one 
—The Muse and the Mastiff—has some original 
and disturbing touches. But for my taste there 
is something booksy, something fey, in too much 
of the work; though I'll put my cards on the 
table and say that I'd rather read Hodgson’s ‘To 
Deck a Woman’ than Meltzer’s ‘12th Raga for 
John Wieners’ any day. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 
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Planning—By the Treasury 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Is it just possible that one does 
not write for the heathen in 
vain? That even the uncon- 
verted take ‘some heed of the 
gospel that the elect preach so 
faithfully week by week? If not, 
how does one account for the 
sudden conversion of Mr. Sel- 
wyn Lloyd to State planning? 
It may, of course, be a miracle 
—the road to the Common Mar- 
ket might be his road to 
Damascus—but | like to think that his con- 
science finally pricked him, that he listened in 
the end to the voices in the wilderness telling 
him that he could not run a free economy with- 
out some planning. My God, he must have cried, 
how can I inflict this Christian economy with 
the severest monetary beating it has ever had 
when I don’t even know how many thousands 
I must throw out of work, or how many hun- 
dreds of plants I must shut down, to how many 
thousands of families I must deny a new home 
or new household equipment, or how much 
suffering and distress I must cause by raising 








COMPANY MEETING 





STERLING INDUSTRIES 


MR. R. A. HARDING ON IM PORTANT DEVELOPMENTS 


THe 24th annual general meeting of Sterling 
Industries Limited was held on August 23 in London. 

Mr. R. A, Harding, the chairman, presided and, 
in the course of his speech, said: 

There have been a number of changes since we 
last met, in particular the sale of Dualloys (the loss 
on which was more than recovered by the profit on 
the sale of the Exactor factory) and the completion 
of the removal of the operating Companies to their 
purpose built factories on the new site at Crewkerne. 
On all these matters I have endeavoured to keep the 
members fully informed, 

Furthermore, the Vokes offer to acquire your 
shareholdings occurring as it did shortly after the 
close of the financial year and during the auditing of 
our accounts, resulted in further letters being sent 
to you giving most of the. information which would 
normally be contained in my review. 

I will take this opportunity of paying a very well 
earned tribute to Mr. Arthur Griffiths, our Manag- 
ing Director and his colleagues for their outstanding 
efforts during the year. 

The layout of the new site, factories, plant and ser- 
vices has been planned and the actual work super- 
vised by our own staff, The only expense incurred 
by way of professional service in these matters was 
a modest sum for quantity surveying, Furthermore. 
the whole of the planning and supervision of the 
removal of a fair quantity of work-in-progress, stock, 
productive plant, inspection equipment, furnaces. 
etc., was carried out by the Executive Directors and 
their Staff. 

They had to achieve a very high standard of pro- 
ductive control during the removal periods and have 
been confronted with the problem of securing and 
training new personnel to maintain output. 

Although it is rather early in the year to be too 
specific, I am able to report that estimated Group 
profits to date are in line with our target of £40,000 
for the current financial year, and we hope that with 
continued vigilance and endeavour, no circumstance 
will arise to frustrate the attainment of that target. 

1 will be writing to you formally within the next 
few days to advise you that good progress has been 


made in connection with the proposed scheme of 
re-organisation which will involve an application to 
to the High Court to sanction a Scheme of Arrange- 
ment. 

At the same time, full details of the offer to pur- 
chase your Ordinary Shares for Is, I$d. cash on 
behalf of Cayzer Interests will be announced, and 
the closing date in connection with the present offer 
for your Preference Shares will be extended. 


CHAIRMAN’S CIRCULATED REVIEW 


In his Review, published with the Accounts, the 
Chairman made reference to the present capital 
structure of the Group and the attractions of the 
re-organisation in connection with Cayzer Interests 
as follows: 

“I believe that we have now consolidated our- 
selves into a small viable unit but our capital struc- 
ture is such that being unable to raise money for 
necessary development to maintain our position, 
apart altogether from any finance we may require 
for expansion, it has been necessary to plough back 
any profits we have earned. Until the arrears of 
Preference Dividend are paid off, all distributions 
would belong to Preference Shareholders, yet 
894% of voting control lies with Ordinary Share- 
holders. 

Integration with a larger organization could be an 
answer provided the terms were attractive. Alter- 
natively, an arrangement which introduced income 
producing assets into the Company thereby enabling 
all Shareholders, Preference and Ordinary alike, to 
receive distributions commensurate with their rights 
and interests, has many attractions, It would give 
those who have worked hard for the Company the 
chance of driving it forward to success and provide 
those Shareholders who have very patiently sup- 
ported the Board through years of adversity the 
opportunity, if they so wish, of retaining an interest 
in an organization which, with the sound financial 
backing, would have the prospect of establishing 
itself in this challenging world.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





rents and mortgage payments and loan charges 
and railway fares and by putting up the prices 
of petrol and a dozen other necessities of life! 
It is surely time, he must have confessed, to 
forswear the false monetary Gods of the IMF, 
in whose name I raised Bank rate blindly to 
7 per cent., and turn to the homely practices of 
my own Continent which has steadily raised its 
standard of living by wise industrial planning— 
and without the loss of freedom. If that is really 
the cri de ceur of our extraordinary Chancellor 
we must all go to his help and defend him 
against his enemies—and also against his friends. 

It is his friends who are immediately the 
greater menace. Briefly, the Economist, the 
Financial Times and others who are privileged 
to run in and out of the Treasury, chatting with 
its hierarchs, are determined that the planning 
organisation should be under the control of the 
Treasury. That, in my opinion, would be a dis- 
aster, for the top civil servants there—the élite 
of the honours school from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—have proved again and again that they 
are incapable of understanding what makes a 
business economy work. What we want is not 
classical philosophers or political scientists, but 
modern technocrats with an independent staff 
of technical experts housed in a separate build- 
ing from the Treasury and responsible to an 
expert Minister, not a hack politician. The idea 
of a separate organisation was excellently argued 
in the recent report of the Heyworth Council 
on Prices, Productivity and Incomes, and for- 
tunately it is the one which, I fancy, Mr. Lloyd 
himself prefers. 


The Treasury has always opposed any outside 
planning organisation which would detract from 
its paramount control of the economy. Take the 
case of a National Investment Board. In the 
1930s I wrote, under the influence of Keynes, 
various papers advocating planned investment 
and one of them was lifted into a Labour Party 
policy memorandum in 1937. It proposed a 
National Investment Board ‘to mobilise our 
financial resources, to guide them into the right 
channels and to advise the Government on a 
financial plan for the full employment of our 
people.” When the Labour Government took 
office in 1945 the Treasury hierarchs quickly 
persuaded it that a National Investment Board 
on -these lines was quite unnecessary. To 
placate the party enthusiasts who had been 
counting on it, the then Hugh Dalton set up a 
National Investment Council, to which the 
Treasury denied all information, all staff, all 
power and all dignity. I know, because I was a 
member of it. Cripps, who had been an emer- 
gency Economic Minister, abolished us when he 
became Chancellor, and Bridges, the then per- 
manent secretary, persuaded him that in future 
economic supervision must not be divorced 
from the Treasury. Thereupon the Chancellor 
had two lieutenants—an Economic Secretary 
and a Financial Secretary—and as the whole 
lot were Wykehamists, Bridges must have 
slept peacefully at nights. The present Economist 
plan is to revive this idea—to split the Treasury 
into two ministries—the first called Ministry of 
the Economy and, the second Ministry of the 
Budget. It is their subtle way of keeping all 
economic power in the old Treasury's hands. 

A_ possible compromise would be, as the 
Chancellor himself suggested to the employers, 
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_ to have a two-tier system. A top planning coun- 
cil consisting of government experts, employers, 
trade unions and technocrats, with the Chan- 
cellor as chairman, would decide what rate of 
growth in the national output would be prac- 
ticable and desirable over the next five years. 
This estimate would have to specify the total 
amount of social investment (housing, roads. 
schools, public works. etc.) which the Govern- 
ment desired to make Ali this would be put to 
the Planning Ministry, an independent body. 
which would then cause its experts to work out 
for each individual industry the investment re- 
quired and the resources and labour needed to 
comply with this over-all target. Back to the top 
planning council would be sent these detailed 
reports from the Planning Ministry for examina- 
tion. In the light of them the council might 
decide to have more or less social investment 
to raise or lower its vriginal over-all target for 
the gross national product, to divert. more or 
less of the projected output to exports. The 
council would meet for convenience at the Plan 
ning Ministry, but the Chancellor as chairman 
would be the instrument or voice ot the Govern- 
ment, expressing its policy on the vital division 
between social and industrial investment, be- 
tween State and private enterprise The TUC 
should jump at the opportunity of serving on 
such a key council in our economic affairs. 
The financial press has been trying to frighten 
the TUC with the idea that as price stability is a 
fundamental element in planning for growth the 
TUC must be prepared to allow wages to be 
planned. At this stage it is unnecessary to go so 
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LETHENTY TEA ESTATES 


PRODUCTION OF BETTER TEAS 


Tue Sixty-third Annual General Meeting of The 
Lethenty Tea Estates Association, Limited, was held 
on August 24 in London, Mr. G. S. Napier-Ford 
(Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
Review for the year 1960 :— 

In pursuance of our declared policy of restricting 
crop, by finer plucking and other means, to produce 
better teas, our estimate for the year was reduced 
to 1,100,000 Ibs. made tea, but mainly owing to 
extremely unfavourable weather in May and 





September the crop actually harvested amounted to | 


only 1,003,667 Ibs. The monsoon continuing to the 
end of September prevented the improvement, antici- 
pated in the second half of the year, from com- 
mencing until the end of October which was too 
late to make up for the disproportionate shortage 
in May crop. 

Estate cost per Ib. of made tea came out at 
26.61d. against 24.25d. for 1959. Of the season's 
crop 90° was sold in London and 10%, in Ceylon 
compared with 72% in London and 28%, in Colombo 
for 1959. The whole crop was sold at the gross 
average of 44.0d. per Ib. which is nearly 5d. per Ib. 
above the gross average for 1959. 

Profit for the year before taxation, afftr allowing 
for Debenture Interest and Depreciation amounted 
to £11,704, equal to 22% on the Share Capital. 

The present policy of exorbitant taxation, directed 
by the Ceylon Government against producers and 
consumers of Ceylon tea which for many years has 
been the mainstay of the Island’s prosperity, can 
only have the effect of depressing the capital value 


of all tea estates in Ceylon and completely destroy- 


ing the confidence of investors. 

The Board recommend a dividend at the rate of 
74% less tax. + 

For the current year we have again estimated 
our crop at 1,100,000 lbs. made tea to be produced 
at Estate cost of 26d. per pound. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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far. The French Commissariat Général au Plan, 
which has been brilliantly successful, being in- 
dependent of the Treasury, does not plan wages 
or income distribution—only investment and 
growth. But if planning on the two-tier lines sug- 
gested turns out to be effective, this is the first 
step towards getting the TUC to accept a wages 
policy which requires wage advances to keep just 
behind the advances in output and pruductivity 
After Mr. Lioyd’s inept start in economic bull- 
dozing and wage-freezing, it is not surprising 
that the TUC ts suspicious, but I hope it will give 
him the benefit of the doubt and agree to serve 
After all, it is not every day that one sees a 
miraculous conversion of a Chancellor 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


toa prevailing opinion in the City ts that 
equity shares can and should fall further. 
We are only just beginning to see the first signs 
of the biggest squeeze ever ordered by a Chan- 
cellor in  peacetime—unemployment rising, 
vacancies declining, bank advances falling 
sharply. Company reports will get worse, more 
dividends will be cut and many more will not get 
the rises anticipated. This points to the likeli- 
hood that many good low-yielding equities are 
still too high. It is a sign of the times that Sir 
Edward Wilshaw should have told his GLOBE 
TELEGRAPH AND TRUST shareholders that in view 
of the low yields on these ‘growth’ equities it 
will be necessary for the company to consider 
placing some of its funds in higher-yielding 
dated government stocks. I was surprised to hear 
that Sir Edward boasted of having 430 different 
holdings, not to mention a half interest in 
CABLES INVESTMENT TRUST, which widens the 
spread still further. This may give security, but 
not the best chance of capital appreciation, even 
if 430 holdings can be efficiently watched. I put 
Globe in my last week’s trustee list of invest- 
ment trusts, not because of this excessive spread- 
ing, but because the company makes frequent 
‘rights’ issues on favourable terms and main- 
tains its dividend steadily at 10 per cent. Indeed, 
the Globe 10 per cent. looks certain for years 
to come because of its large reserves and if 
the 5s. shares come back to 16s. they would be 
worth buying. 
Trustees and HP Finance Shares 

To the question whether trustees should in- 
vest in hire-purchase finance shares, I think the 
answer must be No. The BOWMAKER debacle, 
the slump in profits of MERCANTILE CREDIT, the 
special provision against losses by the great 
UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST (which uncovered its 
264 per cent. dividend) and now the cut in the 
interim dividend of LOMBARD BANKING from 94 
per cent. to 5 per cent.—all this points to the 
unsteadiness of hire-purchase growth, to the 
riskiness of some of its business under the stress 
of competition and to the unreliability of its 
dividend distributions. However, a safer interest 
can be taken in hire-purchase finance by in- 
vesting in bank shares. BARCLAYS is my choice 
because its hire-purchase interest is confined to 
the leader—UDT, in which it holds 25 per cent. 
of the equity—and because only 6.4 per cent. 
of its total 1960 earnings were derived from this 
source. I would avoid LLOYDS because 24.3 per 
cent. of its 1960 earnings were derived from its 
holdings in Bowmaker (25 per cent.) and Lloyds 
and Scottish Finance. The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
derived 10.2 per cent. (from 100 per cent. in 
North Central Wagon), the WESTMINSTER 3.6 
per cent. (from 20 per cent. in Mercantile Credit) 
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and the DISTRICT 8.2 per cent. (from 304 per cent. 
in Astley). The MIDLAND does not disclose its 
hire-purchase earnings, although it owns 100 
per cent. of Forward Trust. Barclays shares have 
come back on the rights issue (one for eight 
at 50s. and at 68s. 6d. x.r. yield 3.75 per cent. The 
new shares can te bought free of stamp at 
18s. 6d. premium. Midland also fell on the 
rights issue of one in three at 60s. and can be 
bought at 76s. Yd to yield 3.9 per cent. 


Company Notes 


HE entry of this country into the European 
Common Market will have no fears for 
Pasulds, manufacturers of children’s clothing, 
The chairman, Mr. E. W. Pasold, and his co- 
directors are expansion- and export-minded and 
can. boast an outstanding record of success in 
their overseas sales, having during the year ended 
March 31, 1961, exported £703,000 worth of 
goods to no fewer than sixty-five countries. This 
is a company that can in its thirtieth year tell its 
shareholders of yearly records and do so with a 
wealth of information in its colourful report. 
Over the past five years the company has nearly 
doubled its trading profits and has doubled the 
dividend on the 5s. ‘A’ ordinary shares from 8 
per cent. to 16 per cent. Will this be possible over 
the next five years? I rather think so. The com- 
pany’s trade mark is ‘Ladybird.’ You know the 
rhyme that begins ‘Ladybird, ladybird, fly away 
home’—this one flies all over the world! At 6ls. 
for the 5s. ‘A’ shares you have to pay a high 
price for top-class management and real growth. 
Sterling Industries. Since reference was made 
to this company’s results in our issue of August 
11, the chairman, Mr. R. A. Harding, reported 
at the annual general meeting on August 23 that 
shareholders would shortly be advised as to the 
proposed scheme of reorganisation and also as to 
details in regard to the cash offer from Cayzer 
Interests to purchase the ordinary shares at 
ls. 14d. each and that the closing date for the 
present offer for the preference shares would 
be extended. The 5s. ordinary shares have re- 
cently changed hands at Is. 3}d. and the £1 54 per 
cent. first preference shares at 20s. 
For some time the bank overdraft has been 
a large item in the balance sheet, now £14 million, 
of H. S. Whiteside. The directors have now de- 
cided to reduce this by making an attractive 
rights issue (announced August 4) of three for 
four at 3s. each to the Is. ordinary shareholders. 
The company manufactures the well-known 
range of ‘Sun Pat’ nuts, also confectionery and 
pickles, and increased its trading profits for 1960 
by 184 per cent.; the net profit was 74 per cent. 
higher at £207,946—an earnings cover of 77 per 
cent. for the 40 per cent. dividend. The chair- 
man, Mr. T. A. Barnes, states that the company 
can be particularly proud of its export record— 
he pays special tribute in this respect to his co- 
director, Mr. G. S. Anderson—orders exceeding 
£14 million were shipped to over one hundred 
territories. He looks for further steady expansion 
in the current year. Future prospects appear 
good, as a 30 per cent. dividend has been fore- 
cast on the increased capital. The Is. old shares 
are now 4s. 9d. and the new shares Is. 9d. 
premium. 


CORRECTION: We regret that the profit figures 
for International Tea Stores were given incor- 
rectly last week. The passage should have read: 
‘. . . International Tea Stores’ profits for the 
year to April 29, 1961, have fallen from £2.05 
million to £1.90 million.’ 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
Roundabout 


Manege 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 





Tue French Government’s at- 
tempt to keep more people in 
Paris in August has apparently 
met with complete failure. 
There is nobody in town but de 
Gaulle and his would-be assas- 
sins—even the Americans are 
fewer than before, thanks 
partly to the Kennedy squeeze and partly to the 
feeling that France is becoming a dangerous 
place. The few people who remain greet each 
other like companions in a siege and furtively 
exchange as if they were sources of dope the 
names of the few decent restaurants still open. 
They tend to look a bit grey around the collar, 
too, as their laundries often shut for the annual 
holiday with everybody’s shirts inside; and one 
couple | know even had their hot water shut 
down for three weeks, while the man who heats 
it heated himself in the south instead. Parking is 
the only thing that is easier in this city of the 
dead: and even that has its problems. One man 
cafe exulting into a bar saying he had parked 
opposite Figaro for the first time in his life—only 
to rush out again as he realised he had left it 
unlocked. You get into trouble for leaving an 
unlocked car around, since people are so apt 
toyput a plastic bomb inside—even, such are the 
ironies of French politics, outside the offices of 
a \Right-wing newspaper. That Right-wing news- 
paper, anyway. This was the same man who pro- 
duted the best comment on the French one-way 
system I have heard: to the cry ‘How do I get 
out of this?’ he answered: ‘Throw a double six.’ 





. 


A lot of present-bringers must by now have 
discovered that in terms of gratitude achieved for 
francs spent, bottles of My Sin and tins of 
truffled paité are a waste of money compared to 
other, much simpler things: particularly the 
small domestic impedimenta at which the French 
excel. Small machines for taking stones out of 
olives or cherries; glove-stretchers, known to the 
Victorians but oddly hard to get now; even a 
Mouli, naturally cheaper in its country of origin 
~—all these go down well. There are obviously 
plenty of housewives who go in imagination 
straight from a blunt knife to an electric mixer: 
these intermediate blessings really do come under 
the head of acceptable gift (unacceptable gifts, 
presumably, including St. Bernard puppies, rude 
corkscrews, colour-slide projectors and black 
nightdresses from men you hardly know). 

But what to take back to France? It is appar- 
ently necessary to distinguish sharply between 
the things that make a Frenchman's mouth water 
and things that merely moisten the eyes of ex- 
Patriate English. Stilton in jars, smoked salmon, 
good tea and good ham on the bone are ap- 
parently acceptable to both; and, I am told, 
English bacon; but as the man who recom- 
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mended the bacon went on to advise English 
sausages, one can only suppose that patriotism 
had got the better of him. And he wanted Gentle- 
man’s Relish, too. Another thing you can’t get in 
Paris: cheesecake. 


* 


The stained-glass windows that Chagall has 
made for a new synagogue in Jerusalem, 
which have been a key source of critical delight 
all summer, are, quite apart from their artistic 
value, a splendid example of what a good 
stained-glass window should do. And one of the 
things it should not do is be too darned explicit. 
It should be a pleasant blur of colour as you 
settle into your seat, something to puzzle over 
and wonder at during the lengthier parts of the 
service, only finally and at length suggesting 
something serious about the universe. Stained 
glass that tells you something about the universe 
as you sit down is usually a spent force by the 
end of the litany—or, in this case, the kaddish. 
The Chagall windows seem first just eddies of wild 
colour; later, they separate out into sym- 
bols—a globe, like a bulging fruit, all the 
rounder for not being a mathematical sphere; 
horses grazing on a parched glass prairie; a sun 
from the angry beginning of the world, tossing 
on a sea of blood and fire. The windows are 
actually built up from the symbols of the twelve 
tribes of Judah; but all the same one 
is reminded of Chesterton's definition of Gothic, 
where all the grotesques are acceptable if piled 
up in praise of God. Chagall’s absurd horses 
with their weird heads and occasionally hands 
and wings have the endearing oddity of gar- 
goyles. The windows are displayed in a card- 
board-sided marquee with gravel on the floor; it 
says an immense amount for them that they 
seem as compelling in this context, and even at 
ten in the morning, as even that well-known P. G. 
Wodehouse prayer-jerker, the Sunday evening 
sermon in summer time. 


* 


One reason why such journalists as are left in 
Paris tend to look haggard just now is the debili- 
tating game of putsch-spotting. Every now and 
then a journalist is visited with a conviction that 
the putsch will be tonight, and stays up all night 
crouched over his typewriter hoping to be the 
first to report it. Nothing whatever then happens. 

One possible way of determining a putsch 
might be to look up the telephone directory and 
see if by any chance there was some date that 
has not so far had a street named after it. That 
would be a good date to choose, obviously. Any 
town that can quite seriously call a_ street 
Passage de la Vierge can obviously call a street 
anything: and there are reflections, once you 
look, of just about every political situation you 
care to name. What about Jmpasse du Mont 
Tonnerre for every summit meeting there has 
ever been, or, for the French Parliament, Rue 
de l'Ancienne Comédie? The impossibility of 
portraying Princess Margaret in the popular 
press at the moment could be regarded as an 
Impasse de la Photographie—and heaven knows 
what situations are envisaged by Impasse Poule, 
Rue des Tennis and Avenue du Square. Rue 
du Pas-de-la-Mule seems appropriate enough 
for Berlin, but even there an impasse does 
better: /mpasse des Baeufs, 1 suggest. 
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Consuming Interest 





Keeping Fit 
By ‘LESLIE ADRIAN 


A CORRESPONDENT who wants 
to be able to take physical 
exercise in a gymnasium with- 
out having to pay fees to a 
health emporium for slimming 
courses and the like asks where 
he can find the right kind of 
facilities in London. All he 
wants is what he calls an occasional slight work- 


cd 





- out at five or ten shillings an hour. 


There’s a fairly considerable teeling among 
the physical-recreation people that this kind of 
exercise is not much good (‘it’s purely psycho- 
logical,’ they say) and that my correspondent 
and others like him would be better off doing 
something competitive and enjoyable like squash 
or judo or whatever. There’s another (prone) 
body of opinion, to which | subscribe. that asks, 
‘What are you getting fit for?’ However, my 
correspondent seems to know what he wants and 
I've been trying to find out where he can get it. 
In terms of value for money he can do a great 
deal better than five shillings or ten shillings an 
hour by joining the YMCA, Great Russell Street 
(MUS 8954), for an annual fee of only £2 10s. 
to four guineas. (The rate increases with your 
years.) This will give him the free use of a gym- 
nasium from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily and he 
can have expert tuition if he wants it. He can 
also have. weight training, judo, fencing, 
wrestling, basketball, badminton, rugby and 
soccer training, swimming and life-saving, table 
tennis and billiards. All these are without charge 
except badminton and billiards. Classes are held 
each evening from 6.15 to 10 and the facilities 
are available all day. There are changing rooms 
and showers and you can hire towels. 

If it's more convenient for my correspondent 
he may find that the Lucas-Tooth Gymnasium, 
26 Magdalen Street, EC1, would serve his pur- 
pose. I don’t know exactly what it provides apart 
from the gymnasium and a cafeteria. I've tele- 
phoned them five times in the past week (HOP 
3240) and have had no reply. Perhaps you'd 
like to try yourself, Mr. Divett? 


* 


There are in London, and for all | know in 
other cities in Britain, certain large stores 
specialising in the sale of women’s shoes which 
have an inexplicable, irritating habit I refer to 
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the apparently well-established custom of sta- 
tioning a senior member oi the sales staff near 
the entrance to the shop whose duty it is to ask 
the question; ‘Can I help you, madam?’ 

Upon being told ‘Yes’ this officia: steers the 
customer to a seat and walks away. After some 
delay—it might be minutes, it might be a quarter 
ot an hour—an assistant arrives and asks a 
version of the same question. If the customer 
was foolish enough to give exact particulars of 
hex needs to the senior official she may sit bliss- 
fully for some time in the expectation of being 
offered some choice of shoes She may even dis- 
miss importunate salesgirls with the information 
that she is being served, thank you. 

I would merely warn her that she is not, and 
ask of this branch of the retail trade that they 
discontinue a practice which has become an 
empty courtesy that is almost an affront. 


Thought for Food 





In Brighton 
By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


HALF A CENTURY ago there was 
a sort of predecessor of mine 
(so far as I can claim to be a 
public gourmet) named Colonel 
Newnham Davis. A few of my 
seniors remember him still 
under his extraordinary pseu- 
donym, The Dwarf of Blood. 
He had a talent which I have not: he was able to 
make the account of one meal alone sufficiently 
interesting to hold the reader throughout a com- 
plete article. I remember reading in the file of (I 





think) the old Pink ’Un the story of how he took a . 


schoolboy to lunch at the Trocadero, which is still 
(though I am told, alas, not for long) very much 
as it was when the two walked in. He fed his 
young friend—who, I suspect, was the nephew 
who afterwards became Bishop of Antigua— 
with everything that a thirteen-year-old could 
be presumed to wish for, getting only the languid 
assurance that it was ‘jolly nice,’ and (in a 
moment of abandon) the opinion that the fellows 
at school would also think it was jolly nice. 

I find I cannot make one meal provide material 
for an article. Puritanism, or the effect of 
living through the rationing of two wars, makes 
one reluctant; a report like that seems nowadays 
no more attractive than a recorded belch. I went 
down to Brighton with the intention of making a 
Newnham Davis analysis of one méal alone, but 
I cannot; I can have a good conscience only in 
giving you a general view of the town’s resources. 

This, then, is a city for which almost any 
Londoner who has even a small tidge of raffish- 
ness in his character has an affection; it has a 
centre of great individuality, stamped upon it 
by the First Gentleman (and First Cad) of 
Europe, and some lovely buildings. It has more 
entries in the Good Food Guide than any other 
South Coast resort, none of which came up to 
the standards that a French resort of comparable 
eminence would pretty certainly offer. There 
seemed to be one possible exception to this 
sweeping judgment, the restaurant in Preston 
Street, called La Mascotte, which was the one 


THE 


I went down to test a few days ago. | was 
particularly interested in it, firstly because -the 
owner had begged me to put it in the Guide and 
the manager had pretty violently asked me not 
to, and secondly because Gilbert: Harding gave 
me a brief sketch of it, fixing me with his eyes 
and blowing through his moustache like a sea- 
lion. ‘Put them in if you like,’ he said in that 
inimitable grumbling-Panjandrum voice. ‘they 
can only cook three things, but they can do 
those. Beef Stroganoff, Kieff chicken and chicken 
with tarragon.’ Then he saluted me civilly and 
lumbered off. 

We took none of these three, my elder son and 
1. The Polish manager has gone (1 was told he 
was no longer living) but the service was friendly 
if unskilled. The decoration is charmingly 
Brighton, with plenty of dark red curtains and 
wallpaper and (quite decorous) prints and etch- 
ings. Prices are high; the table d’héte is 15s. and 
no wine worth drinking is under a pound. We 
had a quarter-carafe of cool, sweetish white wine 
at 5s. 6d. and a bottle of Calvet Volnay °55, all 
right but hardly worth 26s. 6d. 

Record of the meal: ‘Euf mayonnaise,’ mean- 
ing one hard-boiled egg with a leaf of lettuce and 
what tasted disagreeably like bottled ‘mayon- 
naise,’ 4s. 6d.; 5s. 6d. for an egg in jelly, well 
made. 15s. 6d. for two crépes stuffed with lobster 
and drenched in a sauce made of red wine and 
truffles—damned good, and a vegetable included. 
The same price for a chaudfroid of chicken, also 
very well made, but a most stingy portion—part 
of a small breast at that price is pretty thin. 
Cheeses at 3s. 6d. each; and a rather firm line 
had to be taken to get an adequate helping. 
Verdict: Yes, a good place to go to, but it ought 
to be better. Ambiance: Essence of Brighton. 
One table next to us had doggy customers, who 
kept their pet severely under the table; the other 
had a bald businessman who was ingratiatingly 
entertaining a bright young blonde with small 
eyes, who drank (in that order) sweet sherry, béné- 
dictine and chartreuse. I left them eating their 
crépes Suzette; | suppose the end of the story was 
what one would hope. 
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The pattern of Brighton gastronomy else. 
where, as in so many other places, is being 
changed by the new empires. Wheeler’s, who 
have I don’t know how many London fish 
restaurants now, have come down here. They 
have taken over the Sheridan Tavern at the 
corner of West Street, just by the front, and offer 
their invariable menu—you know, twenty-seven 
different sauces on a sole, and one item called 
‘Plaice (local),’ which may well be the best. They 
have also taken a new, smaller and more 
attractive place in Market Street but | didn’t go 
there but to English’s Oyster Bar (East Street), 
where with the PRO to the Brighton Council | 
had a plaice, local, which was all it should be— 
that is, it was instantly fresh, left on the bone, 
and grilled, with butter. Also laver bread, that 
very rare Welsh delicacy, which is more attractive 
than spinach or sorrel and also prevents goitre, 
supposing you are threatened by that. 

For the rest of the town, a hurried catalogue. 
The Nanking, in Market Street, is a cheap, very 
civil, not very distinguished but quite reliable 
Chinese restaurant; the Pump House a few doors 
away is a most elegant house with a low-priced 
lunch and a very good dinner. Ind Coope are 
working hard on the Royal Albion (Old Steine) 
and the grill room is good. The Cricketers in 
Black Lion Street is the oldest pub in the town 
and serves a model pub dinner with Médoc at 
lls. 6d. a bottle or thereabouts, but I am told the 
Watney’s Stingo is the thing to drink there. 
The Clarence in North Street, for years my own 
favourite, is most ‘Brightonian’ in the small and 
jolly, not vast and Metropole manner. Tubby 
Edlin’s Abinger House is on the front and | 
have been rebuked for calling it real Regency. 
‘Brewers’ Regency’ I am told is what | should 
have said; I arrived too late (at 2.35) to be served, 
but I lordlily walked in by the side door and 
looked round. The menu card indicated a reason- 
ably good upper-public-house standard; the wines 
at an Edlin place are almost certain to be OR. 
It’s a bit unfair to call it Brewers’ Regency; itis 
very well done and deserves the name ‘Whistler’s 
Regency.’ Rex, not James. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANI 
COLOMBO PLAN TECHNICAL 
CO-OPERATION SCHEME 
Capital Development Authority, 
Islamabad, Pakistan 
DEPARTMENT OF TECHNICAL CO. 
OPERATION invites applications tor fol- 
lowing appointments in UNITED 
KINGDOM expert ‘cam to assist the 
Authority in designing works for new 

PAKISTAN capital at ISLAMABAD. 

(i) SENIOR ARCHITECT to be particu- 
larly concerned with design of hous- 
ing projects. P.R.1.B.A. or 
A.R.1.B.A. with experience in a 
responsible position of similar projects 
overseas required. Salary £3,500 p.a. 
(subject to United Kingdom income 
tax) PLUS TAX FREE oversea allow- 

£1,805 p.a. (married men) 
or £1,100 p.a. (single men). (Refer- 
ence PAK /828/TCS.) 

(2) STRUCTURAL ENGINEER to pre- 

pare structural designs for bridges and 

prestressed concrete structures and to 
supervise construction. Should be 

A.M.LC.E. or A.M.LStruct.E. Salary 

£3,250 p.a. (subject to United King- 

dom income tax) PLUS TAX FREE 

oversea allowance of £1,805 p.a. 

(married men) or £1,100 p.a. (single 

men). (Reference PAK/829/TCS.) 

ARCHITECT with experience in the 

field of civic design. Will be particu- 

larly concerned with architectural 
aspect of public works, bridges, etc., 
in new capital. F.RI.B.A. or 

A.R.I.B.A. preferably with previous 

experience overseas required. Salary 

£3,000 p.a. (subject to United King- 
dom income tax) PLUS TAX FREE 

oversea allowance of £1,805 p.a. 

(married men) or £1,100 p.a. (single 

men). (Reference PAK /830/TCS.) 

(4) LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT tobe 
concerned with landscape develop- 
ment in new capital and its sur- 
roundings. Should be F.R.1.B.A. or 
A.R.L.B.A. and preferably member 
of Institute of Landscape Architects. 
Salary £3,000 p.a. (subject to United 
Kingdom income tax) PLUS TAX 
FREE oversea allowance of £1,805 
p.a. (married men) or £1,100 
p.a. (single men). (Reference 
PAK /831/TCS.) 

Additional allowances for children. Free 
furnished accommodation or refund of 
45% of basic hotel bills. United Kingdom 
stiperannuation position can be preserved. 
All emoluments paid by United Kingdom 
Government. For further information and 
application form write to Department of 
Technical Co-operation, Almack House, 
26/28 King Strect. London, S.W.1, quot- 
ing appropriate reference 
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LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Applications are invited for a LECTURER 
IN EUROPEAN HISTORY, to cover the 
range from the Bronze Age to the begin- 
ning of modern times, with special refer- 
ence to some particular aspect, e.g. philo- 
sophy, science and technology, archzo- 
logy, social or economic history, or one 
or more of the arts. Ability and desire to 
conduct research and/or ability to teach 
a modern language would be additional 
advantages. Teaching will be concerned 
initially with students whose main interest 
is in technology, but later, probably, with 
Students whose interests are in both 
Humanities and technology. 
Salary £1,370-£1,550 per annum, subject 
to revision. 
Application forms and further particulars 
obtainable from the Academic Registrar. 
(In reply please quote ref. 28/ AZ.) 


RESIDENT WARDEN required for Wilson 

use, 38-76 Sussex Gardens, London, W.2. 
This Hall of Residence has accommodation for 
200 men and women students. Candidates 
should have a University degree or appropriate 
experience. Applications will be welcomed 
from retired members of H.M. Forces. Salary 
£1,250 x £100-£1,650, together with children’s 
allowance and superannuation. Maisonette pro- 
vided. Application form and further particulars 
should be obtained from the Secretary, St. 
Mary's Hospital Medical Szhool, Paddington, 
¥ .2, to whom the form should be returned by 
25th September, 1961. 


SOCIAL & WELFARE OFFICER (male, 
25-40) required for College of Advanced Tech- 
Nlogy in London. Duties will include Visiting 
dgings and maintaining lodgings list, assis- 
tance in administering sport facilities and 
Students’ Union, etc. Salary scale £600 p.a. x 
40 - £900 p.a. A commencing salary above the 
minimum possible for similar previous experi- 
ence. Pensionable. Further particulars and ap- 
Plication form from the Secretary. Northamp- 
ton College, St. John Street, London, E.C.1. 
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have been retained to advise on these appointments 


for a company due to start making specialised products for the 
automotive industry in a few months, The company, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of an American public company, is building 
in the North of England, a factory which will employ about 125. 
The General Manager will be res 
Chairman for its overall management in the U.K. After a proving 
period he will be considered for election to the Board as Managing 
Director. Starting salary £3,000 to £3,500 with car and pension | 
scheme, Candidates, ideally 40 to 45 but up to 50 would be 
considered, must be qualified mechanical engineers with manage- 
ment and sales experience in an engineering field. A degree would 
carry weight. Please send brief details in confidence quoting 
reference Z.3238 to H, C. S. Brand. 


ASSISTANT REFINERY MANAGER 


for a company oneinains 450 and producing 100,000 tons per 
] increase during the next year, Products 
include copper bar, billets and ingots, 
He will be responsible to the Refinery Director, for the produc- 
tion, technical and personnel functions as well as other manage- 
of promotion lie in succession and 
possibly in other directions also, Initial salary around £2,000 plus 
bonus. Contributory pension scheme, 
Candidates, in their thirties must have a degree or equivalent 
in metallurgy and their experience must be in non-ferrous metals, 
particularly copper and brass, Experience confined to light alloys 
is not acceptable. Please send, in confidence, brief details of 
education and career, stating age and quoting reference Z.3237, 


In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client | 
_permission after a confidential interview at which he | 
will be given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 
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Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 
New Bond Street, W./ 





























UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 
DEPARTMENT OF FCONOMICS 
Applications are invited for posts as 
SENIOR LECTURER and LECTURER 
in ECONOMICS 
For one appointment special interest in 
Economic Theory required, and for the 
Senior Lecturer considerable teaching or 
research experience essential. 
Salaries: Senior Lecturer: £G1,750 x 
£G75-£G2,200. Lecturer: £G1,050 x 
£G50-£G1,400 x £G75-£G1,850; £G1,900. 
Non-Ghanaians an additional 20%. Entry 
at appropriate position. 
Appointment normally for 5 years in first 
instance. 
Outfit allowance of £G60. Car allowance 
£G150 p.a. Family allowance for non- 
Ghanaians for each child in West Africa 
£G50 p.a. or, if under age of 21 and 
being educated.outside West Africa, £G100 
p.a. (maximum 5 children). Part furnished 
accommodation at charge not exceeding 
7.5% of salary. F.S.S.U. policies main- 
tained if already held, or superannua- 
tion on similar basis. 
Passages for appointee and family on 
appointment and normal termination. 
Annual leave with 3 overseas return pas- 
sages in every 4 years for non-Ghanaians 
and 1 every three years for Ghanaians. 
Applications @ix copies) with full details 
ot qualifications, experience, etc., and 
naming 3 referées to be sent before 25th 
September, 1961, to the Assistant Registrar 
(London), University of Ghana, 15 Gor- 
don Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
further information may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 
Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the 
range £41,730 x £105-£2,435 per annum, 
plus cost of living adjustments (at present 
£A49 p.a.) and will be subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful applicant. 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be 
assisted by loatts to purchase a house. 
Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application should be 
obtained from’ the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Applications close. in Australia and 
London, on 6th October, 1961. 





UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 

Applications are invited for the post of 
LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER 
with special interest in Philology or 
Ancient History. 

Salaries: Lecturer: £G1,050 x £G50- 
£61,400 .« £G75-£G1,850: £61,900; 
Assistant Lecturer: £G900; £G950. Non- 
Ghanaian an additional 20%. Entry at 
appropriate position. 

Appointment normally five years in 
first instance. 

Outfit allowance £G60. Car allowance 
£G150 p.a. Family allowance for non- 
Ghanaians for each child in West Africa 
£G50 p.a. or, if under age of 21 and 
a. educated outside est Africa, 
£G100 p.a. (maxiroum five children). Part 
furnished accommodation at charge not 
exceeding 7.5% of salary. F.S.S.U. 
policies maintained if already held, or 
superannuation on similar basis. __ 

assages for appointee and family on 
appointment and normal termination. 
Annual leave with three overseas return 
P every four years for non- 
Ghanaians and one every three years for 
Ghanaians. ’ 

Applications (six copies) with full de- 
tails of qualifications, experience, etc., and 
naming three referees to be sent before 
2nd October, 1961, to the Assistant 
Registrar (London), University of Ghana, 
15 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from 
whom further information may be ob- 
tained. 





WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDLINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
EDLINGTON NEW COMPREHENSIVE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Headmaster / Mistress which will be created 
as result of the amalgamation of adjoin- 
ing boys’ and girls’ secondary schools at 
Edlington, near Doncaster. Amalgamation 
will take place on the appointment of 
the new head. . 

There were 850 pupils on roll in the two 
schools in September, 1961. The school 
will be in Group XV; when new school 
buildings become available the Group will 
probably be XVII, and the schoo! will 
move into a higher Group as academic 
work develops and the Vith Form grows. 
The Catchment area of the school will in- 
clude both industrial and attractive rural 
areas. 

The appointment offers a challenge to 
a new Head. He/she will have the prob- 
lem of integrating the work of a boys’ 
non-selective school and a girls’ non- 
selective school, which are housed in ad- 
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jacent premises, and of developing ex- 
tended course: in the amalgamated school. 
Provision for the complete rehoasing of 
the school in new builditgs has been in- 
cluded by the Minister of Education in a 
Major Building Programme and it is ex- 

cted that building work will start in 
963. When the new school buildings are 
ready the school will begin to admit child- 
ren at It plus from the whole ability range 
and it will then be possible for the Head 
to artangs stromg academic courses and 
develop the school as a comprehensive 
one. The new buildings wili be for a 
school of some 1,300 pupils and will 
cost in the region of £440,000. The new 
buildings will incorporate the most up-to- 
date facilities for Secondary Education 
which include special provision for 
Advanced Courses and Vith Form pupils. 
Applicants must be graduates of a British 
University. 

Forms of application and further par- 
ticulars obtainable from the Educauon 
Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 





SECRETARIAL TEACHING 


Part-time teacher for Secretarial subjects 

in the Sixth Form of Mary Datchelor 

Girls’ School, Camberwell Grove, §S.E.5, 
required in September. 


Hours can be arranged tc suit convenience. 
Salary according to qualifications. 


Apply to the Head Mistress at the School. 








NEW APPROVED SCHOOL 
HEADMASTER AND DEPUTY HEAD. 
MASTER required for mew approved 
school in Lothians. School will accom- 
modate 40 boys aged 13 and over. Appli- 
cants be up-to-date in their 
knowledge on the problems of delin- 
quency and should be prepared to adopt 
an experimental approach to work with 

boys who are to be licensed early. 
Salaries on the appropriate basic scales. 
Responsibility payment of headmaster 
£830. Responsibility payment of deputy 
headmaster £130 with approved school 
allowance of £135 and appropriate resi- 
dential duty allowance. The posts are 
superannuable. 
Applications, on a form obtainable from 
the Secretary, W. M. Morrison, O.B.E., 
41 Mansionhouse Road, Edinburgh, 9, 
should be returned to him not later than 
8th September. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER required to 
undertake important export drive for leading 
British Export Magazine. He or she should 
have interest and experience in the promotion 
field and preferably have knowledge of 
French, German and/or Italian. Write fully 
to Box No. 8103. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 






Postal Semice 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send vour free booklet under plain cover 


Name 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LD. ; 


q PRIVATE BANKER: ? 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,0006 § 
Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
' 
) 


deposits or the eighth year i- 
succession, with extra 4% added ¢ 
annually on each £500 unit. ( 
Details and Audited Ba.ance Sheet ‘ron 
) investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Lex. 
DANES INN HOUSE 265 STRAND LONDO' WC: 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT —coote 
INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


has vacancies tor long-term voiunteers 
willing to offer at least one year’s service O 
a maintenance and pocket money basis 
Postal inquiries are invited from those with 
qualifications in social work, youth work 
child care, teaching, medicine, nursing 
physiotherapy architecture, structura) 
engineering and masonry Successful appli- 
cants will be invited to serve in one of the 
following regions: Asia. Africa, the Med! 
terranean Area and Latin America 


Write ar 72 paeneey. ~~ ARE 
ON DON. N.W 


INVESTMENTS 


Ist “and 2nd MORTGAGES—Early decisions 
Climax Ltd., 282 = High St 
WES 0819/4106, KIN 317 


FILMS 


_ 


DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 
are im greater demand today than ever 


ore 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises in this kind of work and has 
already made many well-known television 
commercials. If you have this kind of 
problem write or ring the Managing 
Director 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 
CUNaingham 3341 


PERSONAL 

ACE answers your "questions on schools, 
aniversities and all aspects of education and 
publishes Where? £1 p.a. subscription to Ad- 
visory Centre for Education, Unit 14, 1i4 
Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 
HELPERS WANTED. An interesting and 
friendly way to use your free time. An hour 
a month collecting 1s. Pledged Gifts from 
friends and neighbours would help those who 
‘never have the chance of enough to eat.’ 
Send for details: Joan Chapman, Room K, 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, 17 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CANADA. Partner with some skills and 
capital wanted to develop organic farm and 
theatre-arts summer school and camp on 170 
acres, 2-hour drive from Toronto. Write 
Isabel Alonso, R. R. 1., Waubaushene, Ontario 
CONGO TRIBES ‘AND PARTIES. Pamphlet 
on ethno-political ‘apie R.A.I. (S), 21 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 5/4d. vost free. 


Tuition by Post. 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


For those who wish in spare time to 
study for an examination with ultimate 
betterment in view U.C.C., founded 1887, 
provides home study courses for General 
Certificate of Education (Ordinary and 
Advanced Levels; all Boards), London 
University Entrance requirements and 
examinations for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ)., LL.B. B.D., B.Mus.), 
Bar (Pts I & II), and many other exams. 
The College is an Educational Trust 
with ‘a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. 
te PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
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EASY £175 Letter Contest. Send tor FREE 
Entry Form—plus Free ‘Know-How Guide io 
Writing Success.” No Sales—No Fees training. 
Free ‘Writer’ Subscription: two free writing 
encyclopaedias. B.A. School of Successtul 
a Ltd 124 New Bond Street. London 





PRICES PAID tor Coms and 
especially coliections and gold Tenth 
3d. Bulletin ts 


HIGHESI 
Medals: 
edition of English coins, Ys 
B A. Seabvy. 65 Great Portland Street 
London. WI! Tel.. LAM 34677 
HYPNOSIS AND psychotherapy tor nervous 
conditions habits. persona! problems K 
Brian MBHA. 1t9 Wigmore St.. W.1 
LANgham 4248 Also Bournemouth 
KINSEY REPORI on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London. Wt DX 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONI.Y 

PROF NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
ogee in the Nationa! Press 
Availabie at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 


87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.. AMBassador 4041. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S). 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend. Essex 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by Ottse: Litho. 
Text im print-style type. Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday ot the week affected. 


THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now at No. 
6 Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 
premises) with more space and books. Approx 
2.250 paperback titles in stock. HAM 2218 
YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH . in 
suffering 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE Part Il 
at the LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square, 10-5.30 Sats. 10-1! 
AGNEW GALLERY, 43 
.1. Old Masters at unde- 
Monday to Friday 
BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Origina! furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Unpublished letter of Geo IV. Dol- 
phin Furniture {rom the Admiralty. Relics and 
Memorial Objects of the Princess Charlotte. 
Open 10 to 8 daily including Sundays. 
JEAN STRAKER'S Photo Nudes. the Un- 
glamorus truth. 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 
MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
(HYD 6195.) “SOME ASPECTS OF 20th 
CENTURY ART."’ Dubuffet, Gris, Klee, 
Leger, Picasso, Pollock de Stael, Moore, etc. 
Adm. free. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 
NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 Old Bond 
St., W.1. 10-5 Sats. 10-12. New London, 
Situation. 
RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY EX- 
HIBITION, lectures and films by the special- 
ised schools and homes for children in need 
Rudolf Steiner House, 35 
N.W.1, on the 8th and 
trom 10 a.m. to 9 p.m 
6d. per lecture. Admission 


Ol¢d Bond Street, 
£200. 9.30 to 5.30 


Park Road, London, 
9th September, 1961, 
10s. per day or 2s 
free to exhibition 
VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel. 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD MASTERS. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Contem- 
porary Art Society: An exhibition of recent 
acquisitions. 7th to 17th September. Week- 
days 11-6: Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station 


THEATRES 


MERMAID (CITy 7656). John Ford's * 
Pity She’s a Whore.”’ 6 and 8.40 
SAVILLE. Tem. 4011. 8.30. W. & S. 6.15 & 
8.50. Joan Sims, Ronnie Stevens, Millicent 
Martin. The Lord Chamberlain Regrets. ay 
**Thunderous applause . side-splitting.”’ 
—Daily Herald. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seeking 
teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, Asst Secretary, 1L.A.P.S., Bell 
Street, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon 
GUARANTEED a TUITION 
G.C.E., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.) and Dip- 
lomas in Maths, etc. - Teachers’ and 
Commercial Exams. Details and advice ‘free. 
Dept. SP. 4, CLOUGH & NORMAL COL- 
LEGES (Founded 1886), 67 Friern Road, 
London, S.E.22. 


‘Tis 


for 





EXPERI POSTAL [TUITION tor Examuina- 
tions— University, Law, Accouutancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commerciai, General Cert. of Educatien, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write tor tree prospectus and/or advice men- 
lioming exam. o1 subject m which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Aibans, or 
cali 36 Queen Victoria Street E.C.4. Est 1910. 
HAVE YOU A BUY who un rough ul-heaith or 
bad luck has tailed the I! plus or Common 
Entrance’ If so vou mav be interested in a 
school which has been opened recently in 
Devon. Smai! classes. Careful preparation tor 
the G.C.E. Riding. canoeing and many < ther 
pursuits in happy surroundings Apply Graham 
Hinson, B A.. Manor House School. Ortery St 
Marv. Devon (Ottery 499) 

OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. Comprehensive Secretaria! Train- 
ing. including Shorthand. Typewriting & Beok- 
keeping Vacancies in the course commencing 
17th January. 1962. For entrance forms and 
prospectus apply The Secretarv. 34 S: Giles. 
Oxtord 

POSTAL Mag Sy tor G.C.E., London Univ 
B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B.. B D., Degrees. 
Diplomas. “Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations Prospectus. E. W. Shaw Fletcher. 
C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studies, Depi 
B.92. Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894.) 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS .—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women. seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply io R J § 
Curtis, M.A (E.). Hon Sec. Public Relations 
Committee incorporated Association ot Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings 


WANTED 


CAMERAS of quality urgently wanted Send 
details for highest-ever cash offer. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
Bell 2000. 


LITERARY 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

THE EUROPEAN BOOKSHOP opens Mon- 
day. Sept. 4th at 127 Regent Street, W.1. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate. London. W.8. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned vour fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of **You IN Print,”’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd.. 
DUPLICATING: Clear, crisp. immaculate 
work at fantastically low rates. Viking Arts 
54 Green Dragon Lane. London N21! 
(Laburnham 6057). 

DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, 
(MSS./tapes), ‘translating. Mabel 
Beaconsfield Road. London -N.11 
3324 


6d. Jen- 
Folkestone, Kent 


typing 
Evies, 10 
ENTerprise 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth ‘Road, 
MOU 6136. 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,004 words. 6d. 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Nd., 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496 


Theses typed. Pat 
S.W.19. 


d. car- 
Wallington, 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH’ LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings. Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast | 
NORTHERN IRELAND. 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens. Manchester 2. 


WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontiilado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 





T. A. LAYTON’S WINE BAR 
Let’s be snobbish: the sort of people I have 
educated to like my dry wines, like drink- 
ing by the glass in my bar. SO MIGHT 
YOU 


Muscadet (8/4), Montilla (ori- 
ginal Spanish bottling, 16/6) makes my 
Manzanilla, the driest in London (18/-), 
taste like treacle. 
Come and see if you agree. 
2a Duke Street (Manchester Square), 
WELbeck 8808. 


Examples: 


W.1. 
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PSYCH OTHERAPY 
TRAINING COURSE 


for psychological problems 
For qualification as a consultant 


Write for prospectus 


BCM/HYPNOT oon 
LONDON, WC.1 


No corresponding courses 








ACCOMMODATION 


BRANKSUOME MANOR. Crowboro 
Sussex. Furnished single flatiet £3 3s. week] 
inc. Crowborough 26 
MAINLY YOUNG 
sult us. The right 
Separate flats too. 
Lid., 175 Piccadilly, 
hours) 


protessiona!l people co 
person for the right fi 
Infinite care. Share-a-F 
W.I HYD 2545 Q 


HOLIDAY AND TRAVEL 

LATE HOLIDAY in Greece. Travel, accon 
modation Athens Hotel and on Greek Islan 
excursions to Delphi, Mycanae. Tyrins. Epp 
daurus, etc 24 days. 56 guineas, Sept 15 
Oct. 8. Aegina Club, Ii Park Terrace, Can 
bridge. 57140 





MEETINGS 


“ASPECTS OF Quaker Education,’ Speak 
Hugh W. Maw, Friends House, Euston Road 
N.W.1. Sunday, 3 September. at 6.30 p.m 


PROPERTY 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge Courtfield Rd., Sth. Ken., 
by Gloucester Rd. Stn. (FRO. 1166) 


More houses & flats wanted (London area 
only). The belief that some people read the 
Spectator is sustained by the fact that a 
reader brought us a house in Cannonbury, 
which was quickly lurched up by one of our 
applicants, & another offered full price for 
last week’s Clergyman’s cottage; so that it 
didn’t much matter (except to those who 
believe that the difference between our- 
selves and the dictatorships is that we have 
tree speech, which I tried to point out to 
the Observer when they softened & changed 
my word ‘Germans’ into ‘Warlords’ 
(11.6.61)) when the Sunday Times cut cut 
the bit, which the Observer printed, about 
his being anti-H-bomb and that his coming 
book attacked the Church's morbid obses- 
sion with sex. As every sane, healthy 
minded person I have ever met thinks the 
same I wonder why the readers are heing 
blinkered 

a letter bearing a coat ot 
arms in which the writer says: *‘What 
greatly depresses me is the fact that so 
many people in the business world and the 
professions lead their daily lives blinkered 
like horses, keeping it completely water- 
tight to the far-reaching events now taking 
place which are going to affect us all 
deeply in the near future. For the most part 
they behave as if just carrying on ‘cultivat- 
ing their own little gardens in their own 
narrow way’ were the sum total of human 
existence, but a rude awakening is. in my 

opinion, in store for them.”* 
The Maharani of Cooch Behar has asked us 
to offer the long lease of her small 
Belgravia house at the ridiculously low 
price of £5,250. You have to spend money 
on the outside. If you think you would fit 
in with this sort of environment contact 
us for further details. Please ask for our 
latest list 


I've just had 





SPECTATOR 
INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of 
icontents and _ contributors to 
| Volume 206 of the Spectator (Janu- 
lary 1961) 
| Orde >rs, and a remittance of 5s. per 
copy, should be sent to: 


to June, is available. 
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THE SALES MANAGER 
SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET 

LONDON, WC! 
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